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The Best Trailing Groundcoyer, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 


BEARBERRY 


The Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says of it: 


“The Bearberry, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, with its long prostrate stems forms a great mat on sandy 


and gravelly banks in the northern states and in northern Europe. 


Although rarely cultivated in this 


country, this is an excellent plant for covering poor soil and just now its bright red fruits make a hand- 
some contrast with the small light green shining leaves.”’ 


Bearberry is a hardy, thick-leaved evergreen and 
seems to thrive best in gravelly or sandy soil where 
it makes a permanent covering and is charming the 
year round. It is one of the best trailers for Rock 
Gardens and for bold cliffs with its long streamers, 
which often overhang four or five feet or more. 
Bearberry is one of the striking features of Cape 


Cod where it covers literally square miles of sandy 
ridges, as with a vast shiny carpet. 

It is very difficult to transplant successfully un- 
less grown in Pots, when it may be moved with ease 
even during the growing season. 

Kelsey-Highlands Nursery makes a specialty of 
Bearberry grown in Pots to supply a discriminating 
trade. 


Prices of Strong Potgrown Plants 
Each, 75 cents; per 10, $6.75; or per 100, $60.00. The best method of 


shipment i is by express, packing i in ventilated crates. 


Single plants by parcel 


post at $1.00 each, or $8.00 per 10. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Salem, Massachusetts 


“Hardy New England oe — Best by Test” 

































Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 
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F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


The Leading 


Florist District 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
For All This 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Some of the most outstanding cut flower 


varieties at a low price Bao 100. 


Siz Size 
Alice Tiplady (fine 1” to 13” 2” to1” 
SE hehe hoe wee $3.00 $2.50 
Niagara (Primrose 
SEE stig haee cake 2.00 1.50 
Herada (Mauve) ...... 3.00 2.50 
Panama (Pink) ........ 2.00 1.50 
Mrs. F. Pendleton (Pink) 2 oo. 2.00 
Schwaben (yellow) ; 50 2.00 


Order early as stock is rienited. Orders 
for $3.00 or more, delivered for less. 
Send 25c extra for postage 
J. A. EDMAN, Gladiolus Grower 
276 East Main St. 





Orange, Mass. 
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Late June Work 


THE planting of perennial seeds is an important piece of 
work this month. 

HEDGES may be trimmed to advantage now. 

NEWLY set plants should be kept well watered and culti- 
vated. 

LATE in the month it is well to put a heavy mulch around 
the shrubs and trees which were set out this spring. 
Lawn clippings will serve but peat moss is even better. 

IF the Rose beds have not been mulched this work can be 
done to great advantage now, first, however, cultivating 
them well. 

IF it is necessary to cut back the leaders of evergreen trees, 
this work should be done at this season when the wood 
is soft, green and watery. It should never be attempted 
when the wood is stiff and hard. At least an inch should 
be left to give an opportunity for the setting of a new bud. 

IT is not too late to shear evergreens used in foundation 
plantings. Such a shearing is required yearly to keep the 
plants symmetrical. 

THE tops of hardy Chrysanthemums should be pinched off 
to make them stocky. 

PINCHING back Dahlias once is desirable especially when 
green plants have been used. 

THE foliage of Tulips, Narcissi and other spring bulbs may 
be removed when limp and partly yellow. 

IT is very important to continue the use of the Massey dust 
on Roses. 

DELPHINIUMS should be sprayed with Bordeaux or bet- 
ter still with one of the prepared mixtures for preventing 
blight. They also respond to liquid manure or pulverized 
sheep manure. 

WELL grown perennials which do not make strong growth 
should be supported now, using inconspicuous stakes and 
tying them somewhat low so that they will not have an 
awkward appearance. Sometimes it is necessary to use 
four or five stakes for one plant. If they are arranged 
properly the plants will not look as though they had 
been staked at all. 

BARE spots in the lawn may be covered quickly by sowing 
a mixture of two-thirds perennial rye and one-third Ken- 
tucky blue grass just before a rain. 

REMOVE the faded flower heads from the Lilacs and cut 
back the plants somewhat if they are growing too tall. 
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New York Florists 














NEW YORK, N. Y. 
« 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. |. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of 
the country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 




















ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
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Star Roses 


Roses, tried and tested, sci- 
entifically, grown for you un- 
der garden conditions, guaran- 
teed to bloom — that’s what 
you get when you buy ‘‘Star 
Roses.’’ Come visit our gar- 
den. See for yourself the de- 
light of ‘‘Star Roses.’’ A 
‘*finding test’’ will help you 
to quickly locate your favor- 
We're on the main roads—Phila- 


per 100 


2 to 3 feet, per 100 


25 at the 100 Rates 


Burlapped. Cash please. 
WM. RB. McGUIRE 





The Conard-Pyle Company 


Star Rose Growers 
West Grove, Penna. 


Doeville, Tenn. 


Rhododendron Maximum, 3 to 4 “—% 
18 


Mountain Laurel (Kalmias eee 


Hemlock, 3 to 4 feet, per 100 ..... 
Holly-——The Berried Kind, 2 to 3 feet, 
MF Kciebseetepadweneiees 25.0 


All Hardy Collected Stock, Baled and 


Wholesale Collector of Evergreens 


= .00 














Additional subscriptions are invited at $10 per volume. 
earlier volumes are still available at the same price, the eleven 
published costing $110, and containing figures of nearly 400 
different plants, many of them here illustrated for the first time. 


Bronx Park 


ADDISONIA 


QUARTERLY journal containing colored illustrations 
and popular descriptions of plants of the United States 
and its territorial possessions, and of other species flower- 
ing in the New York Botanical Garden. 


Published by the income of a bequest by the late Judge Addison 
Brown, aided by subscriptions. 


The eleventh volume has recently been completed ; the twelfth 
will be issued during 1927; each volume contains 32-40 full-page 
colored illustrations. 


Sample parts will be mailed on request. 


The New York Botanical Garden 


The 


New York City 





ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 

















You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs aot 

found commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Flower Show in Boston 


HE flower show held at Horticultural Hall in Boston, 

I June 4-5, did not bring out so large a display of Irises 

as usual, due to the backward season. On the other 
hand, several private growers sent in plants seldom seen at 
exhibitions in this country. These plants included a group 
of standard lavender colored Lantanas from the green- 
houses of Edwin S. Webster, of Chestnut Hill. Mr. Webster 
also exhibited a group of forced Silene orientalis. A large 
group of forced Viscarias was exhibited by Mrs. J. Mont- 
gomery Sears, of Southboro, and received a silver medal. 
Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall, of Chestnut Hill, exhibited an unusu- 
ally fine specimen of the standard Verbena Mayflower. Mrs. 
Saltonstall also put up a group of standard Fuchsias and 
another of standard Heliotropes, both of which aroused 
much interest. 

Framingham Nurseries had an interesting exhibit made 
up of evergreens and hardy Azaleas, while the Cherry Hill 
Nurseries showed a collection of French Lilaes. This nursery 
also exhibited several varieties of so-called Mayflowering 
Peonies, which are really Lemoine hybrids, and which are 
noteworthy because of their very early blooming habit. 

Iris growers found special interest in a new Iris originated 
by A. J. Bliss, the English hybridizer, and named for Miss 
Grace Sturtevant of Wellesley Farms. This is a very strong 
erowing, dark colored Iris, and had never before been shown 
in this country. It was given an award of merit. The same 
honor went to another Bliss seedling, Iris Palmyra. 

The largest display of Irises was made by T. F. Donahue, 


of Newton Lower Falls, who used a background of ever- 


greens and displayed many of his flowers in artistic Japanese 
baskets, creating a remarkably pretty effect. In his exhibit 
were several seedlings of his own raising. Mr. Donahue also 
had a table given over to Tree Peonies, some of which were 
shown for the first time and which excited much admiration. 

A very large exhibit of Irises was made by George N. 
Smith, of Wellesley Hills. Mr. Smith was very careful to 
have his many varieties arranged and labeled in such a way 
that visitors to the show could easily identify them. Ama- 
teurs found this a valuable feature of his exhibit. 

One corner of the large hall was given over wholly to 
lrises from Hillerest Gardens, the home of Miss Marian Roby 
Case, who was given a first prize for the most comprehensive 
display. 


A Garden Pilgrimage 


The Fifth Garden Pilgrimage in Hingham is to be held 
this year on Wednesday, June 22. This is an annual event 
of mueh charm and interest to all garden lovers in the 
vicinity, conducted for the benefit of a local charity. Trans- 
portation is provided at Fountain Square, Hingham, all day. 
Luneheon is served at noon at Derby Field, and tea in 
various gardens. 


Charles S. Sargent Memorial Service 


HE memorial service for the late Charles Sprague 

I Sargent, which was held in the Arnold Arboretum, 

Jamaica Plain, Mass., the afternoon of Wednesday, 
June 8, was simple, solemn, dignified and yet signally beauti- 
ful. It was held in the meadow under the shadow of Hem- 
lock Hill, with giant gray Beeches towering above the 
speakers and a curtain of budded Mountain Laurel extend- 
ing so far as the eye could reach back of the listeners, who 
sat in camp chairs or on the grass. 

Mr. Roger Wolcott, an overseer of Harvard University, of 
which the Arnold Arboretum is a branch, presided and in- 
troduced as the first speaker, President A. Lawrence Lowell, 
who paid a most appropriate tribute to the memory of the 
man who made the institution what it is today, saying: ‘‘In 
a century many of the trees, perhaps, will pass away, but the 
general design of the Arboretum, the kind of plants growing 




















STANDARD FUCHSIA EXHIBITED AT THE RECENT 
FLOWER SHOW IN BOSTON 
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here, will always be the same, always representing the fore- 
thought and plans of Professor Sargent.’’ 

Mr. J. Horace McFarland, for 20 years president of the 
American Civie Association, said that he liked to think of 
Professor Sargent as a great American citizen, and spoke of 
the valuable services performed by him in saving the Na- 
tional Parks of the country for all the people. 

Mrs. John A. Stewart, president of the Garden Club of 
America, which awarded Professor Sargent its first honorary 
gold medal, spoke for the 6,000 members of that great 
organization. 

A particularly cordial response was given to Mr. Ernest 
H. Wilson, the new keeper of the Arboretum and for 21 
years Professor Sargent’s assistant. Mr. Wilson spoke feel- 
ingly of his long association with the departed director, and 
expressed his profound admiration of Professor Sargent’s 
genius, power of concentration and broad vision. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society was represented 
by William Crowninshield Endicott, a past president, who 
spoke particularly of Professor Sargent’s work in building 
up the library of that organization and in establishing the 
George Robert White medal of honor, which is considered 
the most important horticultural award in America. 

The benediction was pronounced by Bishop William 
Lawrence, after which those present dispersed to walk 
through the many delightful paths of the Arboretum 
grounds, and especially to visit the Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, which were making an exquisite picture. 





The American Rose Society 


A regular meeting of the executive committee of the 
American Rose Society was held at Hotel Emerson, Balti- 
more, Md., May 31. The secretary reported 4,386 members, 
May 28, which is an increase of 72 over the same date in 
1926 

The following medals were awarded: 

Gold Medal: Hill Floral Products Co., Richmond, Ind., for Fontanelle, scoring 
91 points at the National Flower Show, Detroit, Mich., March 12-20. 

Gold Medal: Florex Gardens, North Wales, Pa., for Florex, scoring 90 points at 
the International Flower Show, New York, and for scoring 90 points at 
the Philadelphia Flower Show, March 22-26. 

Gold Medal: Zieger & Sons, 1120 E. Washington Lane, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, for Premier Supreme, scoring 92 points at the Philadelphia Flower 
Show, March 22-26. 


Silver Medal: Henry A. Dreer, Inc. Philadelphia for Mons. Julien Potin scoring 
86 points at the International Flower Show New York March 21-26. 


It was decided that after January 1, 1928, the gold medal 
of the American Rose Society shall be awarded only to 
registered seedlings and the silver and bronze medals shall 
be awarded to meritorious sports as well as to seedlings. 

It was decided that hereafter all Annuals shall be avail- 
able to members at $2.00 each, except those of 1916 and 
1920 which shall be $5.00, because nearly out of print. 

The secretary reported the issue of post card warnings to 
members regarding brown canker which has seriously de- 
veloped in some places. 

A report was made by the secretary as to the attitude of 
members on the subject of increasing the dues or finding 
some other method of getting the needed extra $1000 per 
year. The motion was then carried, although not unanimously, 
that another referendum should be conducted, based on a 
careful statement to be published, which should advocate 
the increase of dues to $5.00. 

It was agreed that arrangements, if possible, should be 
made for the annual meeting to be held on the estate of 
Pierre S. duPont, near Wilmington, about the middle of 
September. 

Mr. Atkins stated that he would be glad to have the 
members of the American Rose Society join with the New 
York Hortieultural Society in visiting their Roses at Ruther- 
ford on the 12th of July. 


—Robert Pyle, Secretary. 


West Grove, Pa. 





Vermont Botanical Club 

The annual Summer meeting of the Vermont Botanical 
and Bird Clubs will be held at Bristol from Thursday, June 
23, to Monday, June 27. Bristol is known to nature lovers 
not only for its scenic beauties, and its excellent brand of 
Vermont hospitality, but also for its famous bogs. There are 
one large and numerous smaller bogs in the immediate en- 
virons of the village. These were the favorite collecting 
grounds of the late Dr. Pringle and the late President 
Brainerd. 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 

The exhibition of this Society, consisting of Roses, Peonies 
and outdoor cut flowers, together with the floral decorative 
exhibits of the four Garden Clubs, was held at the Penn 
Athletic Club, Philadelphia, on June 7 and 8. There were 
799 entries. Of this number, 491 were in the regular classes, 
and 308 were in the classes for Garden Club members only. 

One of the chief features of this exhibition was the wonder- 
ful showing made by the members of the four Garden Clubs, 
namely: The Garden Club of Philadelphia, The Gardeners, 
The Weeders and the Four Counties Garden Club. In these 
exhibits 31 breakfast trays were staged, and created great 
interest. There were 26 luncheon tables and 16 table decora- 
tions. There were also six entries for the class for original 
composition, showing the ideas of the various exhibitors in 
regard to decorative arrangement of plants and flowers. 

There were 24 entries for porch decorations, which con- 
sisted of hanging containers and wall brackets. 

Probably the chief feature of the show was the grand ex- 
hibit of Orchids, staged by Mr. and Mrs. Fitz Eugene Dixon. 
This exhibit was awarded the gold medal of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, which had been very generously 
offered to the Pennsylvania Society, to be offered for the 
most meritorious exhibit in the show. 

There were 106 entries for cut Roses, but owing to the 
very unusual season, with so many cold nights, the new 
growth on Roses has been much retarded, and the flowers 
were not of usual quality. The Robert C. Wright Silver 
Medal for the best Rose in the show, was awarded to Mrs. T. 
Williams Roberts for the finest specimen flower of ‘‘ Lady 
Ursula,’’ one of the old varieties which came into its own at 
this show, not only having good flowers, but with growth 
which was the best seen among any of the Hybrid Teas. 

There were 22 entries in the two classes for Bearded Irises. 
This was exceptional for the month of June, as Irises are 
usually all over by that time in Philadelphia. 

Three classes for Dianthus brought out 26 entries, and 
these were of very good quality, as also were the 18 entries 
in the three classes for Lupines. The Oriental Poppies were 
very good and there were 24 entries. 

The exhibition was well attended,and great interest was 
manifested in the artistic arrangement classes of the Garden 
Clubs. It is a great pity that our retail florists did not pay 
more attention to this Flower Show, as they would certainly 
be greatly benefited by looking over the exhibits staged by 
the ladies. 

Owing to the very peculiar season this year, the thermo- 
meter ranging from 42 to 48 every night, it was very difficult 
to fix the proper time for this Spring show. It may be of 
interest to know that for many years the writer has fixed 
the date for Peony shows by growing one plant of Peony 
‘‘Officinalis.’”’ When the first flower of ‘‘Officinalis’’ opens, 
the date for the Peony show is set ten days later, but there 
are exceptions to all rules. Therefore, in a season like we 
have just gone through, with such cold nights, 12 days later 
would have been right for this year. If officers of horticul- 
tural organizations will bear this rule in mind, they will 
never go wrong in fixing the date for a Peony show. 

—David Rust. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REVIEWING THE TULIP phe ac 


“7 HE captains and the kings depart.’’ The big parade 
is over! Tulip time has again passed into history. 
The procession led off early this year at the begin- 
ning of Holy Week, with the advent of that jolly (we some- 
times fear, judging from his robes, somewhat worldly) 
clerical, Cardinal Rampollo, a fine upstanding clear yellow, 


heavily bordered orange-red. Never have we seen the earlies 
give a better account of themselves. Following the prelate’s 
example there came immediately to keep him company such 
vigorous members of the laity as Red Admiral, Brilliant Star 
(to my mind one of the very best of the early reds, a bright 
vermillion scarlet with a black center), Cramoisie Royal and 
Rising Sun, as yet unsurpassed among the early yellows, 
and, in fact, one of the newer sorts. 

Finally came the doughty General DeWet, in whose praise, 
for color, size of flower, substance and keeping qualities, 
too much cannot be said. A rich golden yellow, flushed and 
veined a deep orange, it presents a beautiful distinct shade 
and well deserves its synonym, Fireglow. In our garden it 
held its petals and its color for some time after its contempo- 
raries had reverted to skeleton stems. 

Another early, a naval celebrity this time, was Admiral 
Reinier, not I believe, very generally known. It is long and 
gracefully shaped, like a goblet of rare old glass, with 
gently reflexed petals. In color it is a rich carmine rose, 
which does not fade, striped and feathered on a white ground 
with a yellow base. 

To bridge the gap between the earlies and the lates, there 
came with its usual dependability, Couleur Cardinal, to my 
mind still unrivalled as a crimson-scarlet bedding variety. 
Almost with it came the unique Hobbema, holding its open 
cup of great substance erect on a sturdy stem and offering 
to the eye a beautiful but indescribable combination of soft 
salmon and old rose. With all his skill in mixing colors that 
great Dutch painter himself could not on his palette have 
produced a color tone more entrancing than is given to the 
world through his namesake. 

Among the earlier cottage Tulips to bloom was Zomer- 
schoon, an heirloom, so to speak, in the Tulip world, since 
as long ago as 1796 an old London firm offers in its catalogue 
of that year a Tulip which bears the same name and with a 
description attached identical to that given the flower today. 
In spite of its hoary lineage it did uncommonly well this 
year, and its deep rose feathering on ivory, combining beau- 
tiful color harmony with its graceful shape, bids fair to 
retain its prestige against all comers for a long time to come. 
No less a connoisseur of Tulip loveliness than Mrs. Francis 
King once pronounced it ‘‘that Tulip of unforgetable 
beauty.”’ 

With all that host of beauty of form and splendour of 
coloring seen this year in the Tulip gardens, it is hard to 
pick and choose outstanding varieties, but I believe for 
chaste and simple dignity, Vesta, which we had this year 
for the first time in our garden, stood close up to the head 
of the procession. A new white seedling, it to my mind, sur- 
passed Silverwing, in form if not in size. At first in bud a 
pale sulphur, as the flower approaches maturity it changes to 
a pure glistening white which it retains to the end. The 
flower is borne on a tall stiff stem, attaining in our garden a 
height of 33 inches. It does not open so readily nor so fully 
as does Silverwing and, unlike the latter, but following 
Zwanenburg’s example, has black anthers, which to some 
might prove a marring feature. It blooms with the major 
portion of the Darwins, not attaining full size until after 
the petals of Silverwing have dropped. 

Now that a start has been made, there seems, as in the case 
of books, of the making of white late Tulips to be no end. 





BIZARRE TULIP ‘‘L’UNION,’’ MAHOGANY AND GOLD 
One enterprising firm lists one for which great claims are 
made and offers it at the most modest figure of $25 a bulb. 

Dido among the late hybrids, and still regarded as a 
novelty, deserves all that has been spoken in its praise. The 
ground tone is a deep coral, suffusing into orange-red and 
with light orange edges. Inside the cup is bright salmon- 
orange with a yellow base bordered with a green halo. It is 
a large bloom, its long petals with their reflexed tips com- 
bining to give a most beautiful effect. This variety, by the 
way, has repeatedly been given special mention at the Eng- 
lish shows. Another attractive cottage, though not a novelty, 
is Mrs. Kerrel, a salmon pink with a blue center. It is of 
medium height and while it did not distinguish itself this 
year in our garden I saw it growing in a friend’s garden to 
perfection. 

A beautiful soft warm rose is another novelty, Rosabella, 
with a rather broad white edge. As the cup opens it discloses 
an interior of shell pink with a cream base. The stems are 
stout and straight and this variety too has attracted much 
attention at the shows, which we cannot help but feel it has 
largely merited. 

While speaking of the rose shades I cannot overlook Dar- 
win, Princess Mary, a clear carmine-rose inside and out—an 
immense cup surmounting a blue base circled with a white 
halo. It is supported on a tall, strong stem in keeping with 
its magnificent cup. I saw this at its best last year in a 
garden on the south shore of Long Island near Babylon, 
although I believe that that same season it did almost as 
well on our premises. This year at home, however, it did not 
quite reach its former size. While still expensive, I consider 
it a real acquisition to the Darwin lists. 

Two years ago in a planting of many varieties in the New 
York Botanical Gardens in the Bronx I saw a block of the 
black Darwin, Mystery, not generally grown, probably 
because of its still rather high price. We were impressed 
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MAYFLOWERING PEONY ‘‘LE PRINTEMPS’’ 
A collection of May Flowering or Lemoine Hybrid Peonies was a 
feature of the Flower Show in Boston 


because of the size of flower and stem compared with other 
so-called black Darwins in the planting. That impression, 
however, was dim, indeed, to that registered this season, 
after seeing specimens of the same variety grown in a 
friend’s garden showing cups twice the diameter and half 
again the depth of the best La Tulipe Noire we had ever 
seen, supported on massive stems over 30 inches in height. It 
closely resembles La Tulipe Noire in color, though we must 
admit that it falls a little short of the latter’s intense and 
satiny blackness. 

This brief review would be incomplete without a tribute 
to this regal splendor of that veteran of many years, Louis 
XIV. Le grand monarch himself, with all the trappings of 
royalty at his command, could not have made a more impos- 
ing show than did his floral namesake this year in many a 
local garden. Each year he grows in favor and the number 
of his admirers now are legion. He should win many more 
to his entourage this season, for the price has dropped to 
almost half of last year’s figure. A globular flower of ma- 
jestie proportions when well grown; a dark purple flushed 
and edged with golden bronze; its stateliness still possessing 
a dignified grace, all combine to make it as Chester J. Hunt 
truly declares, ‘‘the most wonderful Tulip in existence.’’ 
Columbus, Ohio. —W. H. Wetherby. 


PROTECTING CHERRIES 
FROM BIRDS 


Every year the question comes, ‘‘How shall I save my 
cherries from the birds?’’ It is a hard question to answer, 
too. Something is accomplished by hanging pieces of looking 
glass or strips of bright tin to the branches, and any noise 
creating devices will keep the birds away for a time. After 
all, though, nothing has been found more effectual than 
throwing clods of earth into the trees every time the birds 
collect there. It is a simple plan, and will not save all the 
cherries, but it helps the owner to get a few for his own use. 





A FULL TWO MONTHS’ OF 
PEONY BLOOM 


T is possible to have an unbroken succession of Peony 
| blooms for two months. That fact was brought out at the 

recent show in Boston, when the Cherry Hill Nurseries 
exhibited a large collection of Lemoine Hybrids, which are 
sometimes called the Mayflowering Peonies. It is very seldom 
that a flower show in Boston is held early enough for these 
Peonies to be exhibited, and very few persons, it seems, are 
familiar with them. Yet they are very handsome, and flower 
four weeks ahead of the better known kinds. 

The Mayflowering Peonies were produced by crossing the 
pale yellow Peony Wittmanniana with P. albiflora. Doubtless 
Mr. Lemoine was endeavoring to create a yellow Peony of 
good height. The three shown in Boston were Avant Garde, a 
single, pale pink, Le Printemps, single, deep cream, Maifleuri, 
single, deep cream with buff shadings. There are also one or 
two other varieties. All these Peonies show a close family re- 
semblance and have delicate petals with crimped edges, and a 
somewhat smoky overtone which is difficult to describe. The 
same lights are to be found in Soulange and Tourangelle, al- 
though it is not probable that they are related except that 
they have Chinese blood. The flowers of these early varieties, 
although single, have thick stamens and stand up well when 
cut, making them effective both for house decoration and for 
the garden. 

The plants are rather dwarf until well established, when 
they attain a height of two and a half feet. They have an 
abundance of broad, light green foliage. Although these varie- 
ties seed freely, the seed has never been found viable, hence 
growers cannot go any further with these interesting hybrids. 
It will be recalled that Mr. Lemoine experimented with P. lutea, 
but was unable to cross it with P. albiflora. He succeeded, 
however, with the Tree Peony, P. moutan, and produced the 
yellow single L’Esperance. 

Although the Mayflowering Peonies are early, they do not 
begin the season. That honor is left to Paeonia tenuifolia, which 
comes with the Tulips and has double crimson flowers, the 
flower heads not being so large as in most of the later kinds. 
This species has finely cut foliage which is very distinct and 
more ornamental than that of most Peonies. 

The Mayflowering Peonies are followed by P. officinalis, one 
of the oldest forms in gardens and probably brought to Amer- 


ica early in the history of the country. It has dark crimson 
flowers, which are borne very freely on plants which if left 
undisturbed attain great size. The Tree Peonies (P. moutan) 
bloom at about the same season. They, of course, are entirely 
different in form and habit from the herbaceous Peonies, and 
are not nearly so common. 

Then come the many varieties of P. albiflora, the Chinese 
Peonies, which include the best known varieties and which 
carry the season well into July, among the last to bloom being 
Soulange and Richardson’s grandiflora. 

There are other Peony species which can be obtained and 
which will help to make the season a long one, but the only one 
to be recommended in addition to those named are the so-called 
Japanese Peonies, which have one or two rows of petals, 
with centers formed of much thickened stamens almost devoid 
of pollen. These are very effective flowers and very distinct. 
Moreover, they have a particularly long blooming period. 
Their fault lies in the fact that they are slow to propagate, the 
result being that stocks are somewhat limited and the clumps 
expensive. 
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THE INTERMEDIATE 
BEARDED IRISES 


N a recent paper I discussed varieties of the Germanica 
group of Irises and spoke of their value as garden masses. 
Although the Intermediate varieties are of totally differ- 

ent origin, for all practical garden purposes the two groups 
can be regarded as one, because the blooming season and the 
general aspect of the plants are much alike. 

The group owes its existence to a suggestion made by Sir 
Michael Foster in the 80’s or early 90’s, that some breeder 
ought to force Iris pallida and variegata and their hybrids 
liks Queen of May, Aurea, Mme. Chereau, Jacquesiana, etc. 
into bloom in A'pril and then cross them with the forms of 
Iris pumila and chamaeiris. Mr. W. J. Caparne, then of the 
north of England later of Guernsey, was the first to put this 
suggestion into practice. He collected many species and forms 
of dwarf Irises and also some oncocyclus species, as well! as the 
tall late varieties of his day, and from large numbers of seed- 
lings selected several sets according to height and time of 
bloom, introducing them into commerce in 1901. 

Many of the varieties of the two dwarf sets, the first under 
eight inches in height, the second from eight to 15 inches, 
have been lost or have become so badly mixed that it is useless 
to consider them here. Many of the Intermediate varieties, how- 
ever, ranging in height from 15 to 24 or 30 inches, found their 
way into English nurseries, then dropped from sight and were 
rediscovered and reintroduced by Wallace and one or two 
other nurserymen just before the war, coming to us then as 
novelties. 

In the meantime the enterprising firm of Goos & Koenemann 
of Niederwalluf, Germany, had sent to America about 1910 
and offered through Henry A. Dreer, Inc., another set of 
Intermediates closely resembling the Caparne varieties. Some 
European nurserymen have declared that Goos & Koenemann 
bought unnamed plants from Caparne and merely propagated 
them, named them (as they had a perfect right to do) and 
placed them upon the market. Mr. Frank Koehler who worked 
for Goos & Koenemann about that time, denies this and states 
that the G. & K. set was produced from crosses made by them. 
This set comprised such varieties as the blue purple bicolors 
Fritjof and Walhalla, the white Ingeborg, the pale yellowish 
Halfdan and the yellowish Helge, all good varieties. Fritjof 
is the tallest of the Intermediates in my garden; it is the 
first to bloom and the longest to stay open. It belongs in every 
Iris collection and is exceedingly useful for placing in the 
herbaceous border. 

Walhalla may well be omitted from any but large collections 
but Ingeborg is the whitest of all the Intermediates and is with 
me a Satisfactory variety to have in place of albicans, which, 
though much lovelier, is very shy in my Pennsylvania garden. 

Halfdan is not as important, not through any fault of its 
own, but from the fact that Caparne’s set contains a number 
of these pale creamy yellows such as Empress, Ivorine and 
King Christian. While it is difficult to say which is the best 
of them it is easy to realize that one of them is-all that is 
needed in any one garden. Helge also suffers by comparison 
with a Caparne variety Queen Flavia, and a recent letter from 
Caparne states that unfavorable remarks about this variety 
are due to the fact that many nurseries are offering an old 
variety he called Canary, under the name of Queen Flavia. 

The Caparne set has a wide color range. Etta in height 
and coloring resembles Florentina and for that reason in spite 
of its beauty is not needed. But, Charmant, Diamond and 
Dorothea have more blue in them and the second named is to 
me most attractive. I have discarded the first because of its 
uneven splashes of color and the last because of its sprawling 
open form. 

In the purples few people will want both Dauphin and Dol- 
phine, but I still keep them both. The G. & K. set has no repre- 
sentatives in the rich deep purple of Caparne’s Prince Victor. 
This is my favorite among the deep colored varieties. Years 




















IRIS ‘‘MORNING SPLENDOR" 
One of the newer Bearded Irises originated by Shull. 
has been very lovely this season. 
ago I had an equally fine one called Royal but I lost it and 
it apparently is not available anywhere, but while a number 
of people think they have it, all stock I have purchased under 
that name has proved to be Prince Victor. We need Royal for 
the Iris Society Test Garden and I shall be glad to hear from 
any one who has the true variety. 

There are a dozen or more other Caparne varieties to be 
found in catalogues. Many are good but practically none are 
important to those who have the varieties listed above. But, 
just as in the Germanicas, there is plenty of room for im- 
provement in this group and I hope that breeders will be 
found who will undertake serious work so that we shall not 
have to be content with varieties of 20 or 30 years ago. 

The only recent novelties in the group are two yellow varie- 
ties. Yellow Hammer, raised by Dykes from seed sent him by 
Denis, came first and was proclaimed the finest yellow of its 
season. It had hardly become known, however, when its laurels 
were snatched from it by Mr. Mohr’s Soledad. This latter 
variety has attracted more attention in my garden this spring 
than any other early varieties for a large clump of it was in 
bloom a long time and made a bright spot which at a distance 
was often mistaken for Shekinah (which by the way is a high 
enough compliment for anything). Certainly Soledad is a 
variety to be reckoned with in the future, if the future is going 
to bring us, as I hope it will, a proper appreciation of early 
blooming Irises. Free blooming, of fine form and lovely clear 
light creamy yellow, and reasonably tall, its Ricardi parentage 
has apparently not transmitted to it any tenderness or sus- 
ceptibility to Iris rot. Certainly it is the triumph of the 
breeder when seedlings inherit only the virtues and none of 
the defects of the parents. 

I hope these brief notes will encourage gardeners who do 
not know the varieties mentioned, to try some of them. I do not 
want to try to give them any unduly important place but I do 
feel strongly that they have not had the attention they deserve. 


Philadelphia, Pa. —John C. Wister. 
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New York Flower Show Postponed 


It is announced that the flower show of the Horticultural 
Society of New York has been postponed to June 17, 18 and 
19, on account of the extremely cold Spring. 


Floral Exhibition Dates 


‘‘Horticulture’’ is very glad to publish the dates of flower 
shows to be held in any part of the country. Flower lovers 
who happen to be traveling from place to place are always 
interested to know about local shows so that this information 
will doubtless prove of no little value if a comprehensive list 
can be published in each issue. 


Massachusetts Garden Clubs 


In the issue of April 15 a list of the Massachusetts garden 
clubs on record at Horticultural Hall, Boston, was published. 
The Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society will 
be very glad to receive notices of any other garden organiza- 
tions together with the list of officers. 


CARE AND PROTECTION OF 
RHODODENDRONS 


Recent visitors to the Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., have been interested to observe that all the mulch on 
the Rhododendron beds has been removed and that the soil 
has been cultivated. The explanation seems to be found in the 
Bulletin of the Arnold Arboretum for June 8, where the fact 
is pointed out that the roots may suffer from lack of air and 
the soil become sour. In private practice it is probably advis- 
able to remove the mulch after one or two years, giving the 
soil a surface cultivation, and then in the course of a few 
weeks mulching again. It is important that the cultivation 
always be shallow in order to avoid injuring the roots. 

The Arboretum Bulletin mentioned makes the following 
statements: 


Bearing in mind the latitude and the strength of the sun’s rays 
in March it should be obvious to thoughtful people that if they are 
to have any success with broad-leaf evergreens, and with Rhodo- 
dendrons in particular, they must be planted in a situation pro- 
tected from the morning sun; in other words a northerly or westerly 
slope should be chosen. In the Arboretum they are planted under 
the lee of Hemlock Hill, but even in this favorable position they 
suffer more or less every season. A cool acid or neutral soil rich in 
humus is demanded, and a mulch of oak leaves is necessary through- 
out the Winter. But the practice of heaping mulch upon mulch over 
a period of many years is to be condemned, since rain-soaked leaves 
form a dense mat through which no air can penetrate and the soil 
in consequence becomes sour. Rhododendrons are surface rooting 
plants and their root system is a multitudinous network of fibres. 
Always near the surface roots should be fed and nurtured if 
healthy plants are to be maintained. From the fact that they have 
a fibrous root system Rhododendrons can be moved with safety up 
to almost any size always provided they be not allowed to suffer 
lack of water afterwards. 

The Lacewing Fly in recent years has become a bad pest on ever- 
green Rhododendrons as well as on Laurel (Kalmia latifolia). This 


insect infests the under surface of the leaves and can be controlled 
by spraying with Sunoco Oil in the proportion of one gallon to 70 
gallons of water applied after the flies hatch out, which is usually 
about the end of May or beginning of June. The solution should be 
applied through a fine nozzle under strong pressure taking care 
that the spraying be done from below upwards. If the infestation is 
bad a second spraying should take place within 10 days of the first. 
In August another spraying may be given to take care of stragglers 
hatching out a second brood. The third spray should be stronger 
(one to 50). 

Most of the evergreen Rhododendrons with bright colored flow- 
ers are hybrids of mixed parentage, but those which are hardy here 
have either the native R. catawbiense or R. maximum as the dom- 
inant part parent. A baker’s dozen of the best of these hybrids is: 
with red flowers—Atrasangineum, Charles Dickens, H. W. Sar- 
gent; with reddish flowers—Caractacus; with rose colored flowers 
— Roseum elegans, Lady Armstrong; with pink flowers — Mrs. 
Charles Sargent, Henrietta Sargent; with dark purple flowers— 
Purpureum grandiflorum, Purpureum Elegans; with light purple 
flowers—Everestianum; with white or nearly white flowers—Album 
Elegans, Album Grandiflorum, Catawbiense Album. Earlier than 
these to blossom are the so-called Caucasicum Hybrids of which 
Mont Blane, Boule de Neige, Coriaceum, Glennyanum and Cassiope, 
all with white or nearly white flowers, are growing in the Arbore- 
tum. More attention ought to paid to the Caucasicum Hybrids since 
they are of good habit and very hardy. 


RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have been added recently to the Library 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society : 


The book of bulbs, by F. F. Rockwell. 1927. 

A practical book for indoor and outdoor culture. 

Consider the lilies, issued by W. E. Marshall & Co., Inc. 1927. 

A monograph on the culture of all varieties at present procurable 
with reasonable ease. Much information is given in compact form. 
Electroculture, by A. C. Bennett. 1921. (Sydney, Australia) 

Gives (1) the author’s account of the discovery of his system, (2) 
the method of electrification, subsequent treatment, and dangers to 
be avoided, and (3) the results of tests. 

Foundation planting, by L. H. Johnson. 1927. 

See “Horticulture,” June 15, 1927. 

The memories of Dean Hole. 1893. 

The reminiscences of the former Dean of the English cathedral of 
Rochester cover a life of many interests and activities. His connec- 
tion with horticulture comes through a life-long love of gardening, 
and his “Book about Roses.” 

Memories of Samuel Parsons, ed. by Mabel Parsons. 1926. 

Samuel Parsons was Landscape Architect to the New York De- 
partment of Public Parks, and was associated with Central Park for 
thirty years. His reminiscences were written and published “to 
place on record certain matters of public interest.” 

Methods of descriptive systematic botany, by A. S. Hitchcock. 1925. 

“The preparation of this work was suggested by the inability of 
the author to refer beginners in systematic botany to literature treat- 
ing of descriptive taxonomy from the standpoint of technique.” Brings 
down to date the developments of science since the publication of 
De Candolle’s “La Phytographie” in 1880. The author is Senior 
Botanist in charge of Agrostology, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Mosses and lichens, by N. L. Marshall. 1907. 

A popular guide to the study of the commoner mosses and lichens, 
illustrated with many drawings and photographs. 

Seeding and planting, by J. W. Toumey. 1916. 

On the propagation of forest trees from seed and the related phases 
of artificial reforestation. 

Successful rose culture, by C. C. Sherlock. 1924. 

A small practical guide. 

The tree folk, by H. T. Bailey. 1925. 

A lecture, illustrated with charcoal sketches, describing the beauty 

of the trees as seen through the eyes of an artist. 


CLIMBING ROSES 


At the test garden here of Roses the growth and bloom of 
the climbers show the value of these over the bush Roses 
for immediate and generous bloom for the same outlay for 
the bush Roses. 

Over 300 kinds of climbers are now in bloom or will open 
within the next four weeks. Many new sorts, just planted, 
will show more bloom next year, and it is safe to say that 
this is the most representative collection of climbing Roses 
in this part of the country. Each plant has a permanent 
metal label, and the identity was earefully checked last year, 
so that notes may now be taken of color, size and date of 
bloom. The data taken last year will be checked again this 
year. 
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As many more bush Roses are of the same age, but except 
‘or the old June Roses, which are well represented, the bloom 
is not yet up to Rose garden standards, partly because more 
ime is needed for the plants to get to good size, but more 
peeause no protection or special care is given, and the 
modern bush Roses do not give exhibition bloom under those 
conditions. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 


Botanie Garden, Harvard University. 


CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA FOR 
HOUSE AND GARDEN 


For years large specimens of Campanula isophylla have 
occasionally been seen in farmhouse windows here and there, 
but for the most part it has been considered a rare plant 
and difficult to obtain. Now, however, its unusual merits 
have been recognized by florists, and plants are being propa- 
gated on a liberal seale. It will be possible, no doubt, to buy 
large plants next Fall, but it will be much less expensive 
and in some ways more advantageous to buy small plants now. 
The plants being offered at this season will begin flowering 
early next August and will bloom for many weeks without 
interruption. 

This Campanula, with its starlike, single flowers, is wholly 
distinet from other species. It has a trailing habit, and is ideal 
for baskets. Indeed, it should always be grown in such a way 
that it can be allowed to hang suspended around its container. 
If in a pot, it should stand on a bracket or on a pedestal. In 
the course of years it will attain very large size and produce 
hundreds of flowers. Campanula isophylla requires no 
special attention except that it must be given an abundance of 
water and plenty of sunlight, being kept as near as possible to 
the glass. 

The white form, C. isophylla alba, is the kind most com- 
monly grown, and probably the most satisfactory. Many per- 
sons, however, prefer the blue variety, which is just as easy to 
grow and can now be obtained without difficulty. The two 
kinds grown in the same window are particularly effective. 

This Campanula is not hardy in the North, but neverthe- 





CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA USED AS A HANGING PLANT 





less it is sometimes used very successfully as a rock garden 
plant. Small plants set out now will bloom in late July or 
August and will spread over a wide area. When cold weather 
comes these out-door plants may be lifted and used as stock 
plants. 


SOME OF THE NEWER AND 
FINER IRISES 


The Dominion seedlings—Bruno, Dominion, Canopus, Car- 
dinal, Conchobar, Glamour, Moa, Swazi, Tenebrae, Titan and 
Yeoman—in their performance at Iriscrest have demonstrated 
their right to inclusion in the finest race of Irises yet pro- 
duced. Glamour was probably the finest all-round Iris in the 
garden—tall, strong-growing, branching, with a flower of fine 
color, form and substance. Swazi was probably the finest indi- 
vidual bloom. Yeoman deserves highest rank in the pale blue- 
purple class. 

Theseus attracted the attention of all as the best white yet 
produced, having all the good qualities of Glamour, with color 
the only difference. Valencia is recommended as a distinctive 
orange colored Iris and Balboa as a fine, bold flower. Moon- 
light, Crimson Glow and Silver Queen are fine Irises of the 
types suggested by the names. Mons. Boyer and Deuil de 
Valery Mayet are reddish mahogany types. Evadne is one of 
the best all-round Irises produced by Bliss, intermediate in 
color between Mt. Penn and Seminole, with the brilliancy of 
the latter and the subtle color quality of the former, tall, 
branching, of fine poise and substance. Speed is a particularly 
good, clear blue-purple bicolor with probably the finest color 
quality in the standards of any Iris. Dryade is a French 
novelty, a fine mauve and violet-purple overlaid with electric 
blue, large, with a fine form frilled at the margins. With the 
old gold Iris Ochracea-Coerulea it makes a splendid contrast. 
The last, by the way, is a beautiful Iris, indispensable as a gar- 
den pigment, particularly for purposes of contrast. 

Marjorie Tinley, Viking and Hippolyta are pallidas of 
subtle color charm while Caporal and Rosalba are red-toned 
Irises that are matchless to give highlights in the pallida 
planting. For this planting and with the fine lavender Phyllis 
Bliss and the paler lavender, the beautiful Lady Byng, as 
well as with such delicate-toned Irises as Silver Mist and the 
somewhat deeper Brandywine and with Simplicity, a paler 
Delight, the pale and softer yellow are indispensable. Chasseur 
is about the same depth of tone as Shekinah but an opaque 
yellow of an entirely different quality with a faint shading 
of the lower petals which gives a most artistic effect in the 
garden. It has a larger flower than the others, of splendid 
form. Primrose is the tallest and finest of all the yellows pro- 
duced by Miss Sturtevant, almost a pure yellow bicolor. The 
deeper corn-colored Chalice and Gold Imperial are matchless 
for contrasting with the deeper tones. 

There is no more stunning garden effect produced than by 
Citronella with its yellow standards of matchless brilliancy, 
heightened by its deep-toned, brilliant, light chestnut falls. 

With the pale yellow should also be included Gaviata, a 
yellow placata with cream colored effect, a large, fine form of 
splendid quality. The brown-toned Arlequin should also re- 
ceive mention for planting with the lavenders and yellows. 

Pioneer, Peerless, Germaine Perthuis and Souv. de Loetitia 
Michaud are among the most distinct and outstanding Irises in 
cultivation. 

Special attention is called to the new Sibericas Dragon Fly, 
Kingfisher Blue and Papillon which, shoulder height at Iris- 
crest, demonstrated their superiority even to the fine Perry’s 
Blue. Kingfisher Blue is slightly deeper than Perry’s Blue, 
and larger and more brilliant. Papillon is lighter than Perry’s 
Blue without the purplish tinge at the haft. 


—Franklin B. Mead. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


NOTICED at the recent flower show of the Chestnut Hill 

(Mass.) Garden Club that no plant exhibited attracted 

more attention than several specimens of Pimelea decus- 
sata, which had a place in the group set up by Peter Arnott 
for Edwin S. Webster. There were repeated inquiries about 
this plant, for evidently very few of the visitors, even among 
the professionals, were familiar with it. This is not strange, 
perhaps, because this Pimelea is seldom seen in this country, 
although it is a plant which has been in cultivation for many 
years and is grown more or less widely in Europe. In spite 
of the fact that it grows only about a foot and a half high, 
it is really a shrub. It is evergreen, and in warmer sections 
is said to thrive out of doors. I understand that it is grown 
to some extent as a garden plant in California, being hardy 
in the southern part of that state. Very likely plants can be 
obtained from nurserymen there. It can also be grown from 
seeds, although several years are required to bring it into 
flower. As a greenhouse subject it has much charm, being 
covered with globular, rose-colored flower clusters. In a 
group such as that of Mr. Webster it is certain to have the 
attention of visitors focused upon it. 





Another plant excited much comment at the recent flower 
show in Horticultural Hall, Boston. It was a lavender 
colored Lantana, also from the greenhouses of Mr. Webster. 
There were several of the plants in the group, all of them 
being grown as standards and being absolutely uniform in 
color. I found that very few visitors realized that a Lantana 
of this color existed, most of the varieties seen having shades 
of yellow. No variety name was attached, and apparently 
Mr. Webster’s gardener does not know it. I understand, 
however, that this Lantana is to be found in several green- 
houses in New England, and it is possible that started plants 
can be obtained. In any event, it is an exceedingly attractive 
plant for greenhouses, and is unusually decorative when 
introduced into the living room or sun porch. It shared 
honors this year with the standard Mayflower Verbenas, 
plants of which have been grown very successfully by Mrs. 
R. M. Saltonstall of Chestnut Hill. 


Most persons look upon the Silenes as somewhat weedy 
plants, which are pretty enough but of little value in the 
up-to-date garden. An exception must be made, however, in 
the case of Silene orientalis, which has been exhibited at 
some of the shows this Spring and has excited much admira- 
tion. This species is perennial and is not dwarf, like the 
annual Silenes, but grows to be two feet high or more, and 
is crowned with terminal flower clusters, bright rose pink in 
color. Apparently this Silene, although not new, is rare, for 
very few catalogues list it. It can be grown without difficulty 
from seeds, which should be sown at once. When forced 
under glass it makes a charming pot plant, flowering in May 
and June. Probably there will be increased call for it as a 
result of the interest it aroused when exhibited this year. 


When passing one of the seed stores recently I found the 
window surrounded by pedestrians who were admiring a 
large plant of the new annual Larkspur Violet Queen, which 
had been forced under glass. I have already, I think, called 
attention to the value of these annual Larkspurs as garden 
flowers. The newer varieties are much more vigorous in 
appearance than the older kinds. A lavender variety which 
has been shown at some of the flower exhibitions is very 
lovely, having soft shades that harmonize nicely with other 
flowers. 





This new Violet Queen is quite as robust, and blooms with 
the utmost freedom, double and semi-double in form and a 
true violet blue in color. As the plant has a branching habit, 
it becomes covered with flowers from top to bottom, giving 
it a gorgeous appearance. It is a variety which will certainly 
commend itself to women who are fond of good blue flowers. 





Word comes to me from all over the State of Massachusetts, 
and, indeed, from other states, that new garden clubs are 
being formed even in the smaller towns as well as in the larger 
places. The spread of the garden club idea in the last year or 
two has been remarkable. In Massachusetts alone the number 
has increased from five or six, three years ago, to nearly 30 
now. A new development is the organization of garden sec- 
tions in women’s clubs, sections which are on the same plane 
as the conservation department and the art department. Noth- 
ing could have greater influence in bringing about increased 
interest in flower growing and garden making. 





The garden clubs are becoming very important factors in 
the improvement of flower exhibitions all over the country and 
in promoting a spirit of public service, which is reflected in 
their civic work and their efforts to prevent the destruction 
of trees and wild flowers. To read the recently issued annual 
report of the Federation of Garden Clubs in New York State 
is a revelation along this line. 

Several of the Massachusetts clubs are particularly active 
in raising funds for the further development of the Botanic 
Garden of Harvard College, which aims to grow within its 
borders every perennial, annual, and bulbous plant which will 
endure the climate of New England. Such a garden will, ob- 
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viously, be of tremendous value to amateurs who have no facil- 
ities for making tests in their own gardens, but who are in- 
terested in the many novelties which are offered each year. For 
several weeks the Milton (Mass.) Garden Club has been main- 
taining a tea room in the interests of the Botanic Garden, and 
the Swampscott Garden Club, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Frederic Beebe, has been particularly active in calling atten- 
tion to the work which the garden is doing. The Melrose Gar- 
den Club is keeping up the terraced gardens of the Copeland 
Home for aged people, and the Peabody Garden Club has 
carried out extensive plantings around the railroad station, 
transforming what was a very ugly spot into restful looking 
grounds. 

Pilgrimages are constantly being made by garden clubs, and 
many handsome estates are being opened to them on special 
days. I am sure there is no better way in which to spread the 
gospel of the garden. 


THE CARE OF THE LAWN 
IN SUMMER* 


Lawn grass requires food, drink, and enough clothing to 
at least partially shade the soil. All of these requirements 
ments are controllable and inexpensive and no unusual 
knowledge is necessary. If there is grass growing it is posi- 
tive proof that grass will grow. With that encouraging fact, 
the problem resolves itself into coaxing that particular grass 
to grow faster and thicker. 

Experiments under very normal conditions have shown that 
in three years time the vegetation can be greatly altered by 
the use of fertilizers alone. All the alkaline fertilizers will 
bring in clover, weeds and foreign grasses, while the reverse is 
true when acid reacting fertilizers are used. 

Fertilizers should be applied to the lawn in the early spring 
after the new growth has become hardened. A second applica- 
tion may be made in late May or early June, but not later. 
The best results will be obtained if the fertilizer is applied in 
a thoroughly pulverized condition when the grass is dry, and 
before a heavy rain storm. Never apply it when there is dew on 
the grass. 

Frequent top dressings with good compost or garden loam 
that is free from weeds, not only gives to the soil a valuable 
addition of humus, but acts as a dust mulch during the summer 
months. Surprisingly gratifying results will be obtained if 
such a mulch is applied about twenty-four hours after each 
heavy rain storm. 

Clipping and clippings often presenta question. It is very 
hard on grass to be clipped regularly each week or less. Clip 
only when the grass needs it and not by the day of the week, 
and during the hot weather do not clip at all, even though the 
grass grows to four or five inches in height. Unless the clip- 
pings show a mat after forty-eight hours do not rake them, 
and then pick up the mats only. These clippings add some fer- 
tilizer, but particularly help to conserve the soil moisture. 

To the man who sprinkles his lawn each night I will say, 
do not do it. One good thorough soaking once in ten days is 
cheaper and much better for the grass. 

Lawns need not be protected during the winter, but a top 
dressing of stable manure or tobacco stalks will be found very 
beneficial. 

The last mowing should be made so as to insure a long growth 
of grass before freezing, and in the spring rake out this dead 
grass, do not burn it out. 





*From a lecture before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, June 5, 1927, 
by Lawrence S. Dickinson of the Massachusetts College of Agriculture, Amherst, 





FLOWERS AND FOLIAGE OF THE SWEET SHRUB 


THE SWEET SHRUB, A PLANT 
FOR SHADY PLACES 


Calyeanthus floridus, oftentimes called the Strawberry 
Shrub and sometimes the Sweet Scented Shrub, is an excellent 
plant for shady places. It requires only two or three hours of 
sun each day in order to flourish, and to produce a large 
number of its curious, rather inconspicuous, but delightfully 
fragrant, brownish flowers. This shrub, which is native of Vir- 
ginia to Florida, grows three or four feet high. It begins bloom- 
ing in May and flowers for several weeks. Although somewhat 
hard to establish, it is very persistent when well.rooted. -Diffi- 
culties are sometimes found in growing it from seed, but lay- 
erings may be made in Summer, and large plants may be 
increased by division of the roots and from suckers. 

Not infrequently another species, C. glaucus, is sold in*the 
place of C. floridus. This is a less valuable plant, for while 
having much the same physical characteristics, it has much 
less perfume. The leaves are longer and more sharply pointed, 
which fact gives probably the best means of identification 
when not in flower. There is a third species, C. occidentalis, 
which is a native of the Pacific coast, and grows freely in 
California; oftentimes making a shrub ten. or twelve feet high. 
It has the same strong perfume as the eastern species, but the 
flowers are larger and a deep crimson color. This is a desirable 
plant in sections where it will grow, but is not sufficiently 
hardy for the northern states. 

A fourth species, C. fertilis, grows wild in the South, being 
common in North Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, making 
plants three to six feet high. It is disliked by farmers, as the 
fruit is believed to be poisonous to sheep. For garden cultiva- 
tion C. floridus is the species to grow. 
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WHYS AND WHEREFORES OF 
FOUNDATION PLANTING 


HE question as to what shrubs—if any—should be 
planted at the base of a house, and the proper arrange- 
ment of such plantings, has long been a subject of 
debate. Between the arguments of landscape architects, most 
of whom have declared that foundation planting has been 


greatly overdone, and the urgings of nurserymen, many of. 


whom are strongly in favor of heavy planting, the home 
maker has been sadly puzzled about the whole matter. 

It is obvious that much of the planting to be seen around 
new homes in suburban districts was not made with the 
future in mind. Many of the evergreen shrubs used are kinds 
which in a few years will make large trees. Yet they have 
been stood directly in front of windows and only a foot or so 
apart. The immediate effect is attractive enough, and may 
serve the purpose of real estate agents who wish to make a 
quick sale. Within a comparatively short time, however, it 
will become necessary to entirely do over a planting of this 
kind, to the disgust and financial loss of the owner. 

In the past there has been little literature to help the ama- 
teur, but the new book, ‘‘ Foundation Planting,’’* by Leonard 
H. Johnson, deals with the whole situation in a broad and 
comprehensive way which makes it exceptionally valuable. 
The text answers most of the questions which home makers 
are likely to ask, .and in addition there are scores of sample 
plantings which suggest the solution of almost any problem 
which is likely to arise. The illustrations, of which there are 
hundreds, show both good and bad examples of actual foun- 
dation plantings, and in addition there are plates of indi- 
vidual shrubs in great variety. 


Reasons for Foundation Planting 

The author points out that foundation planting is valuable 
for softening the harsh architectural lines of a house. It ties 
the house to the grounds. It helps to sereen objectionable 
features and gives a cosy and home-like appearance to 
grounds which would otherwise look bare and unattractive. 
Of course there are houses so constructed that foundation 
planting should be very limited, if depended upon at all. On 





*Foundation Planting, by Leonard H. Johnson. Published by A. T. DeLaMare 
Co., Inc., New York City. Price $3.50. 
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DWARF EVERGREENS WITH A FEW ACCENT PLANTS MAKE 
THIS AN INVITING ENTRANCE 


the other hand, it may be desirable to mask the entire lower 
part of a building. 

In a prefatory introduction, Prof. Frank A. Waugh points 
out that the different materials should be carefully consid- 
ered. He finds that Rosa rugosa, Rosa multiflora, and the 
Japanese Barberry are too thorny to be planted near walks 
or much used porches, adding: 
‘‘ Any fond parent who has fished 
a small baby out of a Barberry 
bush will understand the force 
of this argument.’’ 

It is stated that such shrubs as 
the Privet, the Barberry and the 
Viburnums are most satisfactory 
on the north side of buildings, 
although consideration is urged 
for the broad-leafed evergreens 
in such position when the soil and 
climate permit their use. Prof. 
Waugh states, however, that 
Rhododendrons and _  Azaleas, 
having a fairly coarse texture, 
should not be massed in front of 
the house when the house line is 
too close to the street. 

Prof. Waugh believes that 
evergreens are used too exten- 
sively at the present time for 
foundation planting, although if 
they are cut back or trans- 
planted when they begin to 
crowd and replaced when they 
die out, such plantings ean be 














PFITZER JUNIPER AND DRACAENA INDIVISA, USED IN AN ARTISTIC 
TREATMENT OF ENTRANCE STEPS 





kept in good condition for many 
years, 
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Changing the Appearance of a House 

Mr. Johnson points out that the character of a house may 
be greatly changed or modified by the use of shrubs and trees. 
A tall, narrow house, situated on an elevation, may be alto- 
gether out of harmony with its surrounding landscape. The 
use of rather tall plants near the house, carrying the plan- 
ting well out on either side with plants of reduced height, 
will tend to lower the appearance of the house through this 
gradual transition between it and the ground. 

Any average house looks better when set fairly low to the 
ground, but in many cases this cannot be brought about for 
one reason or another. The remedy is to make it appear low 
by proper planting. 

If the house is in a smoky district, it will be necessary to 
use shrubs which will stand adverse conditions. Junipers 
seem to thrive best of all the evergreens in such situations, 
but other plants which may be used include Mugho Pine, 
American Yew, Japanese Holly, Japanese Yew and Siberian 
Arborvitae, among the evergreens. 

The author indicates that in most instances it is not well 
to attempt a combination of deciduous and evergreen shrubs 
except when the broad-leafed evergreens are used. Rhodo- 
dendrons and Laurel are readily combined with such semi- 


evergreen plants as the Regel Privet and the Honeysuckle. | 


For the most part, though, in his opinion, deciduous plants 
and evergreens should be kept by themselves. Care must be 
used not to plant tall growing evergreens close together or 
where they will come in front of windows. Upright growing 
kinds, like the Arborvitaes, may often be used with excellent 
effect against the smooth wall of a tall, narrow house. 

Making Evergreens Thrive 

In dealing with the care of coniferous evergreens, the 
author advocates an application of well-rotted manure as a 
top dressing in the Fall, working it into the soil when Spring 
comes. He finds that Pines and Spruces should be planted in 
August or September, unless the work can be done very 
early in the Spring. He likes to transplant Hemlock and 
Holly in the Spring. The trimming of pyramidal Junipers 
and Arborvitaes should be done in the Spring before growth 
starts. Regular shearing is required to keep the growth 
dense. Conifers of loose growth may be lightly trimmed in 
Spring plantings. 

The author notes that the soil at the base of a new building 
often becomes impregnated with lime from refuse plaster. 
In that case it should be treated with aluminum sulphate and 
humus, if broad-leafed evergreens are to be planted. 

Home makers frequently ask why their evergreens die. 
The author gives a series of answers. Injury by dogs, he 
explains, may be prevented by placing wire screens around 
the plants. Summer drought is a common cause of loss, for 
it is very important to keep newly planted shrubs moist, 
especially the first year. They should be given a thorough 
soaking once or twice a week. If three deep holes are made 
with a crowbar around each plant and water poured down 
these holes until they will take no more, the roots will be 


well supplied with moisture. Not infrequently evergreens | 


are planted four or five inches deeper than they had stood 
in the nursery. This is a mistake. They should be only an 
inch deeper. Some evergreens, particularly Hemlocks, are 
very sensitive to drying winds and should be planted in a 
sheltered location. Insufficient drainage is sometimes the 
cause of loss. Very few evergreens like wet feet. 

The author points out that in planting around the base 
of a house it is best to strive for one uniform tone, although 
a little foreign color may: be interspersed as relief when 
needed. It is also desirable to have deciduous shrubs which 
flower in succession over a long season. White can be used 
to separate colors that are not in harmony. 

All in all, this very useful book is a distinct and important 
addition to garden literature. It gives a sane and sensible dis- 
cussion of matters about which the average amateur knows all 
too little. 
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ologists have evolved a new form of SEMESAN, called 

Semesan Spray, specifically for the control of ‘Brown 
Canker and other rose diseases. A pound, costing only $2.75, 
will make a barrel of normal strength spray solution. 


LL ‘clorists 1 rose growers co-operating with Du Pont path- 


— Rose Society Recommends 
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The m4 tsar and Preventive of Rose Bush Diseases 


Cut away and burn the cane that has been girdled by “Brown 
Canker.” Where the cane is only infected in spots, cut these 
spots out and treat the cut surfaces Semesan-Spray of paint 
consistency, (114 ounces of Semesan-Spray in a quarter-pint 
of water). Then spray the entire bush weekly with normal 
liquid Semesan-Spray, (one ounce of Semesan-Spray in three 
gallons of water). 


Preventive treatments to kill undeveloped fungi on the bushes 
or ground should be started by drenching the plants, during 
their dormant period, and the surrounding ground with extra 
strength liquid Semesan-Spray, (one ounce in two gallons of 
water). When the leaves appear, spray with a normal liquid 
Semesan-Spray, and repeat every week until winter. 

The same treatment will control Black Spot and Mildew of 
roses. 


(In case your nearest Semesan dealer does not yet have his stock of 
Semesan-Spray, fill out and mail us the coupon below and we will ship 


ree eS st 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & OO.. INO. 
Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, Delaware. 


H. June 


Gentlemen: Please send immediately the following quantity of Semesan-Spray to: 


(Dealer’s name and address) 


1 Ib. cans @ $2.75 (These prices f.o.b. nearest dealer) 
5 lb. cans @ $13 
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4 Pati — Benjamin be (Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo.) 
ee es rises, ornamental grasses, etc. 

: | | Belmont Gardens. (159 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass.) 
Per had Buechly’s Nurseries. (Greenville, Ohio) : 

ee oe Descriptive price-list of Gladioli, Peonies and Irises. 

. hm] | Chautauqua Flowerfield Co. (Greenhurst, N. Y.) 

s,° nea Choice Gladiolus, Eremurus, Montbretias (etc.) 
ee a} | Crissey, W. L. (R.F.D. 1, Boring, Oregon) 

* e Perennials, Irises, Gladiolus, choice Alpines. 

ee" "x! | DuMont, W. G. (2700 49th St., Des Moines, Iowa) 

m ene Iowa Grown Peonies, 1926-1927. 

x x] | Forest Nursery Company, Inc. (McMinnville, Tenn.) 

» -e-! Forest and shade trees, ornamental shrubs. 

ere W%x| | Glen Bros., Inc. (Rochester, N. Y.) 

ene lee “Make your home more attractive.” 

* * en Road Iris Gardens. race Sturtevant, ellesley Farms, 
. ai | Glen Road Iris Gard (G S Wellesley F 
¢,° ed ge 

- om 1927 List. 
Pee hx! | Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. (Glen Saint Mary, Fla.) 

¢,9 ¢,°, “Southern planting facts, 1927.” 

"el | | Heath, Fannie M. (Route 1, Grand Forks, North Dakota) 

$-| “Hardy wild flowers of Prairieland.” 
Se Hershey, John W. (Nut Tree Nurseries, Downington, Pa.) 





Hicks Nurseries. (Westbury, Long Island, N. Y.) 
“Home landscapes.” 

Hill Nursery Co., Inc. (Dundee, III.) 
“Hills evergreens.” 

Hillside Gardens. (Estes St., Amesbury, Mass.) 


OU know how it has gener- 
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exe greenhouse catalog. What [| Iris, Peonies, Perennials, Phlox, 1927. 
ee you received was either a small af- eee ee, Seo ay. ag 9 N. J.) 
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ee per was a circular iastead o RS] | Indian Spring Farms, Inc. (Baldwinsville, N. Y.) 
one gc. sie is Sey | _ “Beautiful Irises.” 
: cats for the rich, that there was fo) | nSuplementary exile, 
ee pteetlyee? —?s F4| | The Iris place. (1230 West High St., Lexington, Ky.) 
2 scarce any room left for the mod- Le . 
a) : -° Catalogue of Irises, 1927. 
hn erately-priced house such’ as you kx! | Jones, J. F. (Lancaster, Pa.) 

ware bed | randy. out a titeee teed, ke) 

ns. e nd, La. 

So here’s good news for you. i set — ial southern ve decape plants. 

We have made a catalog especially i) | Kiehm’s Nurseries, Inc. (Arlington Heights, Ill.) 

for just such as you. M4] , Krock, W. A. (325 McArthur St., Cummings Bridge, P. O., East- 

A catalog that’s mostly of mod = wea, Dee.) 

catalog thats mostly of modcer- ee Catalogue and price list of Canadian grown perennials. 

ate-size houses for private places. 4] | LaBar’s Rhododendron Nursery. (Stroudsburg, Pa.) 

A real honest-to-goodness help- x ar oe | pag: pase ory —_ Carolina) 

bringin roblem-solving catalog. o-! Pony eo -onthag Rectan. he » Karwar Dig sar 

ging, P x] | Linn County Nurseries. (Center Point, Iowa) 
Make sure you get one of the first - Price List for Spring of 1927 — evergreens, ornamental trees, nut 

























a Pee Northbrook Gardens. (Gl IIL.) 
. , re) rook Gardens. encoe, II. 
Fill out the coupon below, tear it Pet Weenies and Tsless. , : a 
out and mail to us. Pat Osman, Fred D. (New Brunswick Nurseries, New Brunswick, N. J.) 
e*e “Garden Roses, how to make them grow and bloom.” 
| | Pudor,O.M. (Puyallup, Wash.) 
Pat “Pudor’s Puget Sound grown Iris.” 
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ring catalogue A ; 
Eastern Factory Western Factory Cenadian Factory eat Rosefield Peony Gardens. (Des Moines, Iowa) is; 
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Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago ke. Royal Palm Nurseries. (Oneco, Fla.) th 
New York 380 E. 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. : Catalogue and price list. 
Boston Cleveland Denver x"! | Schmeiske, W. F. (Robinson St., Binghamton, N. Y.) men 
Little Bldg. 1804 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. lee Hardy phlox list. 
Kansas City St. Louis Montreal, Oan. Greensboro . Shaw, W. B. (Kenilworth, Washington, D. C.) Cl 
Commerce Bldg. 1704 E. Oarrie Ave. 124 Stanley St. N. Oarolina ¢,,® Rare water lilies. E 
Toronto Buffalo St. Oatharines ee The Storrs & Harrison Co. (Painesville Nurseries, Painsville, O.) . 
Harbor Comm. Bldg. Jackson Bldg. Ontario, x * nay, | ag 1927. ora | 
eR RO OO OO unny Acres Nursery. (Robbinsdale, Minn.) Al 
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keel Vetault, Louis & Son. (East Hampton, N. Y.) Bic 
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ese greenhouse catalog of | | United Bulb Co. (Mt. Clemens, Mich.) “a 
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Toronto, Canada) 
Dutch bulbs for American gardens: U. S. edition. 
Wayman, -R. (Bayside, Long Island, N. Y.) 
Choice Irises, 1927. 
Wayside Gardens Co. (Mentor, Ohio) 
Imported and native bulbs. 
Weed’s Landscape Nursery. (Beaverton, Ore.) 
Iris. Descriptive list for 1927. 
Williams Nursery Co. (Exeter, N. H.) 
1927 Price list of collected native trees, shrubs and plants. 
Wilson, C. E. & Co. (Manchester, Conn.) 
Hardy New England grown nursery stock. 
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CHOICE DAFFODILS FOR 
THE GARDEN 


S it a proper pastime to dangle lists of the finer Daffodils 
before the eyes of the American amateur gardener and 
then say ‘‘you can’t have them—the H. F. B. won’t let 

you?’’ To do this is undoubtedly irritating to the victim; 
but we are going to continue to stay at least 25 years behind 
Europe in Daffodil culture unless many hundreds of amateurs 
get irritated, badly irritated and stay that way enough years 
to force the commercial men into growing the really fine 
things. England with its population of forty million, imports 
more bulbs from Holland than we ever did, but when the 
English gardener demanded the finest Daffodils a large busi- 
ness in British grown bulbs was developed and now flourishes. 
The same thing can happen in America and will happen just 
as soon as we take the same interest the British do in the finer 
phases of gardening. I am not rash enough to predict when 
we will attain to this millennium but I am positive that if 
real interest in fine Daffodils is maintained by amateurs it will 
not be many years before enterprising growers will be offering 
some of the good things. At present most bulb growers are 
in the same intellectual phase as the gardener who said he 
had every kind of Peony, a white one, a pink one and a red 
one; so American catalogues reach us offering every good 
Daffodil — a golden Spur, a Barri Conspicuus and a Poeticus 
ornatus! So I shall dangle my lists and make people mad and 
thus do my share toward making good Daffodils available. 

But what should such lists contain? This is a great ques- 


tion. The R. H. S. classified Daffodil list contains thousands | 


of varieties. Each may have some merit but it is obvious that 
most will not concern us. I choose among them by quickly 
eliminating all those I have never seen or heard of. But even 
so, I myself am growing about 350 varieties and have seen 
at least another hundred in other gardens this spring. From 
these I shall pick and choose at random in trying to place 
before the amateur the names of varieties that I hope will be 
made available in this country reasonably soon. 
Trumpet Daffodils 

Let us begin with the trumpets. They are the earliest and 
showiest. Every gardener knows Golden Spur, Emperor and 
King Alfred. They are rightly popular but much better things 
are in store for us. Goldfinder and Guinea Gold are as early 
(or at least within a day or two of Golden Spur) and surpass 
it in all other qualities, which is not difficult, as Golden Spur 
really has no qualities except earliness. But Emperor old as it 
is, is still good and great differences of opinion exist about the 
many varieties claimed to surpass it. My own choice among 
the reasonably priced things is Cornelia which is a good grower 





and a most refined flower. A larger and better known variety | 


is Tresserve and it, also, is available in large quantities abroad. 


Cleopatra and Candlestick might also be termed rivals for | 


Emperor’s popularity. 

I am old enough to remember the introduction of King 
Alfred in this country and the sensation it made. It is a 
glorious flower, even though some people find its color harsh. 
But in many eastern gardens it is not a good grower and most 


gardeners will want to try the many varieties claimed to be | 


superior in this respect. The findings of any one person will 
be of little importance but reports from a dozen different 
places should be of great value. 

All English and Dutch claims should be ignored because 
made from observations under totally different climates. I 
therefore propose to leave references to Golden Flag, Golden 
Herald, Golden Prince, Golden Ray, ete., for future considera- 
tion and to mention here instead a few of the large trumpets 
that are fairly distinct from King Alfred. The most out- 


standing of these in my garden this spring was Prospector, | 
which Mr. Engleheart, who originated it, has called the richest | 
‘range colored variety he knows. It is a glorious flower and its | 


color makes it stand out from all others. Equally large and | 









TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 
Discovered in Western China and introduced to the Arnold Arboretum 
by Prof. E. H. Wilson. 


A decorative plant of the first class. Early flowering and when in 
bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. Its habit is 
upright, spreading with rather zigzag branches which are densely 
studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of flowers rose- 
red in bud, becoming pale and almost white when fully expanded. 
Fragrant. 


In Central China the peasants collect the leaves and from them prepare 
a palatable beverage which they call “red tea,” hence its name. 
One of the handsomest of the Asiatic Crab Apples. 


5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 
6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 
Packed ready for shipment at these prices. 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Catalog now ready for distribution. 











GUARD YOUR 
ROSES from Mildew 
and Black Spot... . 


FUNGTROGEN acts like magic on mildewed roses 
and other flowers. Spray a thin, invisible film 
of Fungtrogen on diseased plants and almost 
overnight Mildew or Black Spot is under con- 
trol. Easy to apply. By its use amateurs get 
professional results, larger blooms, sturdier 
plants. No discoloration. 

Fungtrogen is highly concentrated, but eas- 
ily soluble in water. Sprays perfectly without 
clogging nozzles. 

Prepaid, half-pint $1; pint $1.50. Dilute 60 
times. Ask your dealer or send check. 

Write for free bulletin, “‘Black Spot Control.”’ 


Rose MANUPACTURING COMPANY 
3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of companion sprays. Aphistrogen: for 
plant lice ; Insectrogen: for leaf chewing insects. 





FUNGTROGEN 


contains the nitrog- 
enous product 
Hortogen — stimu- 
lates growth. En- 
dorsed by leading 
rosarians. 








Teace mann 

















PEONIES 


Visit our nursery on the Boston road between Andover and Haverhill while 150 
varieties are in bloom; all types—double, single, and Japanese. Make your 
selection of varieties from flowering plants in the field, or the special exhibit 
of cut blooms arranged for comparison. Our catalog lists choice varieties at 
reasonable prices. 


IRIS, PHLOX, ROCK PLANTS AND PERENNIALS 
GRAY & COLE WARD HILL, MASS. 

















Make Manure Go Farther 


Manure is scarce and high; use Hyper-Humus in the compost to make manure 
go farther. Use it also instead of manure to build up soil with organic. 
Mulch Hyper-Humus into the bare spots on your lawn, three to four inches. 
100-Ib. Bag, $1.50 Four 100-lb. Bags, $5.00 Ton (20 Bags), $20.00 
All prices F.0O.B. shipping point 
Write for prices on carload lots, bulk or bagged. 


FREE BOOKLET, “Soil Improvement” 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 
Dept. 14, Newton, N. J. 
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HILLSIDE IRIS 
A Selected List 


Those under 50 cents choicest of the older 
varieties 


At 50 cents and up, among the world’s finest 


regardless of price 


Peontes 


Perennials 


Phlox 


Catalog on request 


HILLSIDE 


GARDENS 


Amesbury, Mass. 








GERANIUMS 


Fine Stock of the Choicest 
Varieties 


Bedding Plants of all kinds, many 
of which you will not find 
elsewhere. 

Superior Quality—Moderate Prices 


Winchester Conservatories, 
Inc. 


164 Cambridge Street 
Telephone Winchester 1702 


Open Weekday Evenings 











Wholesale nursery near Chicago, grow- 
ing a general line has openings from 
time to time for competent nursery fore- 
men, office help, gardeners, and perennial 
growers. Also wholesale and retail sales- 
men. 

When writing, applicants should state 
if now employed, give three references, 
age, salary expected and particulars in 
general. 

Address replies to P. J. M, care of 
Horticulture. 


THE HUNTLOT FARMS 
SPECIALTIES 


SUPERIOR CANNED PRODUOTS as 
Golden Bantam Corn, Lima Beans, Small 
Peas, Wild Strawberry Jam, Chicken and 
other delicious canned delicacies. All prod- 
ucts canned in glass in her own kitchen 
by Mrs. Walker. Send for price list. 


PEDIGREED CHINCHILLA RABBITS 





from imported English stock. Prices 
reasonable. 
THE HUNTLOT FARMS Benson, Vt. 





SEEDLINGS! 


$1.10 PER HUNDRED 
Postage Prepaid 

. Acroclinium. 
. Antirrhinum, mixed. 
Arctotis grandis. 
Browallia elata, mixed. 
Campanula carpatica, blue. 
Campanula medium. 
Cynoglossum amabile. 
. Dianthus chinensis. 
. Digitalis—Giant Shirley. 
10. French marigolds. 
11. Helichrysum monstrosum. 
12. Larkspur-annual. 
13. Papaver orientale, P. Victoria. 
14. Rhodanthe. 
15. Schizanthus. 
16. Statice suworowi. 
17. Stocks, various colors. 
18. Tunica saxifraga. 
19. Viola bosniaca. 


The White & Johnson Co. 
Wakefield, Mass. Crystal 0309 














Bargain Collection 
IRISES 


One half dozen rhizomes of each: 
Cyanea, dwarf, purple self .... $1.25 
Royal, intermediate, rich pansy 1.75 
Purple King, intermediate, —_ 

a 


Gv eo deccesesencoeee ry 
1.75 


Sherwin Wright, orange yellow ; 
1.7 


James Boyd, blue and violet .. 
Navajo, bronze, yellow and 
maroon 


ee) 





$12.50 
These forty-two irises, postpaid for 
$10.00. Twelve of each for $19.00. 


Mrs. William Edwin Clark 








Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER, 20 years’ experi- 
ence, outside work and greenhouse. Mar- 
ried, two children. 


SUPERINTENDENT, duate of Royal 
Botanic Gardens, experience in Europe 
and America. Member N. A. G. Mar- 
ried, one boy. B 


SUPERINTENDENT, 17 years’ experi- 
ence in greenhouse, florist shop and pri- 
vate estate work, 36 years old. Oottage, 
light and fuel, and $150 per month de- 
sired, in return for economical overseeing 
of any size estate. C 


HEAD GARDENER, Scotch, experience 
or private places and in greenhouses. 
Good references as to character and abil- 
ity. 


HEAD GARDENER, 37 years’ experi- 
ence = well known estates near Bos- 
ton. 


SUPERINTENDENT, Englishman, thor- 
oughly experienced in gardening and es- 
tate work and laying out of grounds, F 


HEAD GARDENER, lifetime experience 
in inside and outside work. 


BOY, graduate of agricultural depart- 
ment of High School, three years’ experi- 
ence with greenhouse work, wants work 
with flowers during vacation, within com- 
muting distance of Dorchester, Mass. H 


For further information, apply to 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass., mentioning the key 
letter which 
ment. 


appears in each advertise- 








much earlier is Alasnam, while one of the latest trumpets is 
Sir Dighton Probyn. For refinement of form and detail noth- 
ing can surpass Dawson City. Other large and popular varie- 
ties are Apotheosis, Mustapha and G. H. Van Waveren—but 
why go on? The list could be extended indefinitely. 

Bicolor trumpets do not present so many alluring candi- 
dates. We can, without much pang, discard Empress and Vic- 
toria in favor of Glory of Nordwyk or the higher price Spring 
Glory, which is a glorious garden plant. Van Waveren’s Giant 
is one of the largest but does not give the bicolor effect in the 
garden and is by some classed as a yellow trumpet. A totally 
distinct variety and one best suited for the rockery is the 
small and dainty Apricot. 

Among newer varieties Aeolius and John Farquhar are 
outstanding for color and garden effect. Moira O’Neill is 
paler, more like some of the white trumpets, a very lovely 
flower. For refinement of form nothing can equal Mrs. John 
Hoog. 

The White Trumpets 

As far as I can make out the name White Trumpet has 
been applied with enthusiasm to many varieties to emphasize 
the fact that they are not white for our climate. Certainly this 
is true of the old Mme. de Graaf, which is the best known of 
the group. Alice Knights, Lady Audrey and Loveliness, as 
individual flowers are certainly no better, if as good, as Mme. 
de Graaf, but they are more useful for garden effect and cover 
a long season. Even the famous Mrs. Krelage, which is pure 
white in Holland, has not proved so in my garden, although 
it is a very fine flower and a great improvement over the varie- 
ties that went before it. It looks to me, therefore, as if we 
shall have to patiently await the time when Beersheba becomes 
available at a more reasonable price than the present five and 
one-half pounds sterling. As I saw it in Washington this year 
it was a magnificent flower and a really pure white. Everest 
and Halfa are two fine whites. 

The varieties of the trumpet section are showy and striking 
but to me those of the Incomparabilis section are much more in- 
teresting. Evidently the British think so, too, for it is the newer 
‘‘Incomps’’ with reddish cups that bring the highest prices 
in England today. The fame of Fortune has reached around 
the world. One American, at least, has had the temerity to buy 
it and it has bloomed in his Indiana garden. Other varieties 
of its type were shipped from England to the New York 
Flower Show this winter—quite a trip for a cut flower—and 
were there admired by more than 50,000 people. 

It will be many years before there will be bulbs enough of 
these novelties to go round, but we can at least be thankful 
that cheap and good varieties like Gloria Mundi, Sir Watkin 
and Lucifer are already offered by the thousand by American 
growers. I am surprised that some bright advertiser does not 
list Sir Watkin as a novelty, for its age (or youth) is com- 
parable to that of Iris Pallida Dalmatica and Peony Festiva 
Maxima. 

Furthermore, I believe that one or two nurserymen who are 
too enterprising to be.50 years behind the times, are growing 
Autocrat, Frank Miles, Homespun and Leonie in the yellows, 
and Orangeman, Whitewell and Will Scarlet in the bicolors. 
Every one of these varities is worthy of an important garden 
position. All are good growers and are lovely as cut flowers, 
but for individual beauty they are surpassed by Croesus, a 
1910 introduction which one western grower is cataloging at 
$15. (If we must pay that for varieties of 17 years ago what 
must we expect to be asked for real novelties?) It is a perfect 
flower in form and substance, a garden gem if there ever was 
one. 

Larger and of more ragged form is Gallipoli, a winner in 
every way. Very different in type is Helios, the earliest ‘‘In- 
comp’’ in my collection, and also one of the richest in color for 
the deep orange of its cup does not fade with age, and the 
flower stays in good condition, longer than some which open 
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later. Largest of all, so large, indeed, that many visitors take 
it for a yellow trumpet, is Wheel of Fortune, a beautiful 
golden yellow of wonderful substance that stood up this year 
through a sweltering hot day and a terrific thunderstorm 
which destroyed the beauty of most of its neighbors. 

Entirely different but still in this section are Holbein, with 
its pure white perianth, and Dragoon, the latter at first glance 
suggesting a Barri rather than an ‘‘Incomp.’’ 


EDIBLE MUSHROOMS 


Vast quantities of edible mushrooms will soon be making 


their appearance in the fields and woods and will be welcomed 
by many for the variety they lend to the diet. About the first 


mushroom to make its appearance in any quantity is the 
‘‘miea ink-cap’’ which so often appears in lawns and about 
the stumps of trees This species generally shows up around 
the first of May. 


A description of the ‘‘mica ink-cap’’ and much useful in- 
formation about its use for food has been assembled in a pub- 
lication by F. 8S. Stewart of the State Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y. an authority on mushrooms, and is now avail- 
ble free of charge to anyone interested in these valuable plants. 

Also, of particular interest to mushroom lovers is another 
little pamphlet put out by Mr. Stewart on ‘‘ How to Know the 
Mushrooms and Toadstools.’’ This may also be had free upon 
request. Among other things, Mr. Stewart tells the right and 
wrong way to test mushrooms for edibility, how to distinguish 
the truly poisonous kinds, and describes briefly the twelve 
most important edible mushrooms found in New York. 

The right way to proceed with mushrooms is to learn to 
recognize the different kinds of edible and poisonous mush- 
rooms at sight in the same way that one recognizes other 
plants, such as peas, beans, poison ivy, etc. One must learn to 
recognize at sight each kind of mushroom that he eats and 
never eat anything that he does not know, otherwise he will 
be taking a risk. 

None of the popular mushroom ‘‘tests’’ are reliable. Un- 
fortunately, there are many mushroom eaters who claim to 
know signs and tests for detecting edible and poisonous species 
and a vast amount of dangerous misinformation is given out 
by people who regard themselves as authorities on the subject. 
Beware of them. 


There are probably fifty edible kinds of mushrooms in New | 


York, although not all of them are found in any one locality. 
There are also two deadly species of frequent occurrence in | 
this State, but these are so easily recognized and grow such a 
characteristic manner that when one has once learned to know 
them at sight they could never be mistaken for the edible 
kinds. 


A HARISON’S YELLOW SEEDLING 


Again the special seedling of the old Rose Harison’s 
Yellow, which has been named provisionally, Harison’s 
Lemon, is in bloom at the Harvard Botanic Garden. It is one 
of a group of some 25 seedlings, most of which resemble 
the Seotch Rose in every way. This seedling is of the vigor- 
ous growth and habit of the parent plant, the flower as 
large and double, but several shades lighter in color, being 
a pale lemon yellow. It is lighter than Hugonis but of similar 
mass effect. The bloom comes in late May, with the earliest 
of the Scotch Roses. The perfume is more like that of the 
Persian Yellow, but the plant is much more vigorous and 
easy to grow. There seems to be no doubt that Harison’s 
Yellow Rose itself is a hybrid of the Scotch and Persian 
Roses. While this seedling will have no commercial value, it 
will be useful as a shrub Rose for light yellow bloom. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 








FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 
or FOR HANGING POTS 











CAMPANU LA ISOPHYLLA. 
Star of Bethlehem, White or Blue 


Star of Bethlehem, White or Blue, is an ideal plant either for 
August bloom in the rock garden or for August to November 
blooming as a house plant. 

We specialize in this rare Campanula and offer extra fine stock in 
3-inch pots, for immediate delivery. The plants produce large 
star-shaped flowers in the greatest profusion. Stock of the Blue 
Isophylla in recent years has been very scarce. Highly recom- 
mended. 

Campanula Isophylla White Each /75c Dozen $8.00 


Campanula Isophylla Blue Each $1.00 Dozen $10.00 


~ BOG ~ 


85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Catalog 























Dutch we for American Gardens «Those Who Know 
Order Direct From Van’t Hof 
f & Biokker, Limmen, Holland A Iwan So F 

F. O. B. New York, catalogue sig ett cad 
and booklet on Bulb Gro 


. 
free on request. Our Forw 'S 
ing Agents at New York ar- IC Pp 
range for clearance from Cus- 
toms and inspection. Prices 








quoted cover all such charges. 
Representative in & 
United States and Oanada: 


S. B. McCREADY 
IMPORTED MO! 


| 430 Brunswick Ave. Toronto 4, Canada [mueie PHILA 
PEAT M TORF MULL oS 


The PERFECT MULCH 


for 


Roses and-all Flower and Vegetable Gardens. Keeps soil moist and 
cool, giving needed good growing condition.- Prevents splashing 
of mud on flowers and foliage. 


Keeps down weeds’___ Looks neat and trim 
Economical and easy to apply 


























Used and endorsed by Captain Thomas in his popular Rose books. 
Also used and recommended by large commercial Rose growers. 
Equally valuable for Peonies, Iris and other plants. 


Cleaned, ground and packed in bales which will cover at least 80 square feet, 
3 inches deep. 


Price $4.00 per bale, f.o.b. New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Savannah, New Orleans 
or Galveston. Discount on five bales or more. Also 
shipped from Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and 
other principal cities at the same or slightly 
higher prices. 





New Rose circular in colors, free on request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
29-P-Burling Slip New York 
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There is a right way to plan and plant which will give lifelong 
satisfaction; also a wrong way which will prove a perpetual eyesore. 


Artistic Planting 
Will Increase Your Property Value 


Artistic planting about the foundation of build- 
ings adds to the beauty and value of the home, 
apartment house, factory, school, garage, etc. 


FOUNDATION PLANTING 


By LEONARD H. JOHNSON 

Is the latest and most ambitious in its scope of all the De La Mare Garden Books 

Tells in plain language just how to “‘tie the house to the immediate grounds.” 
Planting plans and planting keys elucidate the text. Teaching illustrations from 
photographs will be found on nearly every page, including nook and corner plant- 
ings. Advice by foremost landscape architects and horticulturists. Descriptions 
and specimen illustrations of the many plants used in foundation planting are 
also given, showing what each shrub and tree will look like at maturity. 

This 256-page book, pages 744 by 934 inches, will return its cost many times 
over, to any property owner who follows its suggestions. Descriptive circular 
on request. Price $3.50. For sale by booksellers, or sent by mail, $3.65. 

Our 64-page book catalog No. 13, describing 800 books on 
gardening and allied subjects, Free. 


A. T. DELA MARE COMPANY, INC. 


448-G West 37th Street, New York 

















Hardy Perennial Flower Seed Novelties 
Sow NOW for Blooms Next Year 


ASTER, Farreri. New perennial species; violet- y i -y 
yl = ag pny p violet-mauve with golden-yellow 
ees > a Allwoodi. Hybrid clove-scented Garden-pink. Mixed. Pkt., 


1.00. 
DELPHINIUM, Hollyhock Strain. N iant-flow 
pie Mined Pian ee ew race of giant-flowered Larkspurs. 
ITALIS, The Shirley. Greatly im d Foxgl i i 
eeu Pet. a5 oc. y prove oxglove with enormous spikes. 
M, Lady Stratheden. New rich golden-yellow. Pkt., 25 cts. 
HOLLYHOCK, Sensation. Silvery salmon-pink. Pkt., $1.00. 
vonpene ge ht = pene Fragrant. Mixed. Pkt., 25 cts. 
, Farquhar’s r. arming upright- i F -me- H 
sopeus blue. Pkt., 15 cts. a ee 
PY, nudicaule Thibet. New Iceland P y wi -y 
Soe ee ae oe celan oppy with huge orange-yellow 
SCABIOSA, caucasica Perfecta. Color, delicate mauve to deep mauve. Pkt., 


25 cts. 

SIDALCEA, Stark’s Hybrids. Long graceful spikes; color varies from light 
pink to deep rose. Pkt., 25 cts. 

VIOLA, cornuta Blue Gem. (Jersey Gem) New deep violet-blue. Pkt., 35 cts. 


Sold separately, or Complete Collection of 12 varieties, one 
packet of each (total value $5.55), for only $4.50 postpaid. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South 








EARTHENWARE 


Garden Carnations “ 
Glorious Plants | Dy, vlower Pots & Saucers 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS A. H. HEWS & CO.. INC. 





Framingham Centre, Mass. 205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
Wide selection of perennials and The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


annuals. Booklet on request. of Flower Pots in the World 














The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 
Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 

The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 

















GROWING CURLED CHERVIL 


There is nothing particularly appetizing about parsley as 
an article of food, but it adds greatly to the embellishment 
of many dishes, and housewives like it for that reason. 
Curled chervil may be considered an improvement, for it is 
more refined in appearance, looking not unlike sprays of 
Maidenhair Fern. It has a slight suggestion of anise and 
may be used not only for dressing salads and meat dishes, 
but also to flavor soups and add a piquant flavor to cucum- 
bers, lettuce and the like. This chervil is very easy to grow. 
It will be ready to pick in 30 days, and unless the seeds are 
sown very thickly there will be no need of thinning the 
plants. Of course no one will want very much chervil, but a 
short row will please the cook. 


THINNING VEGETABLES 


This is the season when many an amateur garden maker 
laments the fact that he sowed his seeds thickly. It is a 
mistake which almost every novice makes, but if the seed 
is good it inevitably results in the necessity for much tedious 
thinning. The thinning must be done, however, if the plants 
are crowded, or else there will be a greatly restricted yield. 
This is especially true of carrots, parsnips, turnips, beets 
and vegetable oysters. It is well to remember though, that 
seeds are not quite so certain to germinate readily in hot 
weather as in the Spring. 


THE JAPANESE RADISH 


Japanese vegetables are proving quite popular with many 
American garden makers. Truth to tell, some of them are 
much inferior to our own, but a few are well worth growing, 
among the best being the giant Japanese radish called 
Sakurajima. It is different from the common radish, taking 
on enormous proportions in good soil. It is not uncommon 
for these Japanese radishes to measure 20 inches long and 
twice as much in circumference. In spite of their large size 
they are not tough or stringy, and are good even when kept 
well into the Winter. 


LETTUCE IN HOT WEATHER 


As the weather gets warmer it will be found more difficult 
to grow lettuce in hot, sunny positions. Many amateurs are 
finding it an excellent plan to set out their lettuce plants 
or to sow lettuce seed in the spaces between the rows of 
cabbages. In this way the little plants get protection not 
only from the sun but also from the hot winds. Another 
good plan is to drop in an occasional lettuce seed when 
planting turnips, as the turnip leaves give the lettuce plants 
the protection they need. Lettuce may also be grown to ad- 
vantage in hotbeds or coldframes, no glass being used. 


SCARLET RUNNER BEANS 


Searlet Runner beans serve a double purpose—they pro- 
vide both flowers and food. Some persons do not realize that 
these beans are good to eat, yet in England they are grown 
by the acre by market gardeners for their city trade. A 
good way to inerease the yield is to wait until the runners 
are about a foot from the top of the poles and then pinch 
out the top. This will make them throw out additional trusses 
of bloom and of course increase the number of beans. 


CONTROLLING CUTWORMS 


Although a poison bait is usually advocated for preventing 
the depredations of cutworms in the vegetable and flower gar- 
den it may be that simpler measures will sometimes suffice. 
A reader of Horticulture writes as follows:—‘‘I controlled 
cutworms in my garden last year by simply putting wood 
ashes around each plant. It is such a simple remedy and in my 
garden, proved so effective that the cutworms disappeared en- 
tirely and the plants just thrived on the wood ashes.’’ 
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PLANT HUNTING 


Two Volumes 


Onz hundred and twenty-eight 
Beautiful Illustrations 


e 


A wealth of information of immense 
value to the professional horticulturist 
and a source of never-ending delight to 
the amateur. Written by the highest 
authority in this country. 





A New Book 


By 


Ernest H. Wilson 


Keeper of the 
Arnold Arboretum 
of Harvard University 


Revealing for the first time how strange 
parts of the world were combed for 
beauties that grace American gardens. 


LIMITED AUTOGRAPHED EDITION, $15.00 for the Set 
Reserve your copy now through the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society or from your Bookstore 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 


234 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 






Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalog 
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Potgrown Rock-Garden and 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


COMPLETE CATALOG of New and Old-Fashioned Flow- 
A ers—Aconitums, Adonis, Japanese Anemones, Anthericums, 

Asters, Campanulas Telham Beauty and others, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Delphiniums, Doronicums, Epimediums, Eremurus, Hybrid 
Heucheras, Oriental Poppies, Potentillas, Primula Japonica, Trol- - 
lius, also Rock Garden Plants. Ask for list. 


Peonies and Iris 


Our catalogue of Hardy Herbaceous Plants contains special lists. 
It is replete with Hardy, Old-Fashioned Flowers and Rock Garden 
Plants, many of which are growing in pots for summer planting. 


Potted Roses 


Ampelopsis, Aristolochia, Bignonia, We have many thousands of Potted 
Euonymus, Honeysuckle, Olimbing Hybrid Tea, Tea, Standard and 
Hydrangeas, Ivies, Silver Lace ta : 

Vine, Wisterias, are described in other varieties of Roses. Ask for 


our special list. special list, now ready to mail. 


NOVELTIES AND RARE PLANTS —A booklet in which are 
listed all the new and rare plants we grow — Roses, Perennials, | 
Shrubs and Evergreens which are not described in our last season’s 

catalogs. | 
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Potgrown Vines 





In your request it is important to state definitely what 
you wtend to plant, as we issue several catalogs. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 
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EVERGREENS 
For All Places 


N summer Evergreens give a varying color tone to the 
deciduous trees; in winter they are the most cheerful 
objects in an otherwise somber landscape. Objectionable 

views or buildings may readily be screened with tall Ever- 
greens. No matter how small the home grounds, well placed 
Evergreens give privacy and beauty all the year. 


Hicks’ Time-saving Evergreens 


give a new house an old-established look, and add dignity and 
charm to those older homes that abound in the eastern part 
of our country. 
For mid-summer planting we can supply superb speci- 
mens of White Fir, Nikko Fir, Hinoki Cypress, Plume 
and Golden Plume Retinosporas, Irish Juniper, Pfitzer 
Juniper, Meyer Juniper, Austrian Pine, Scotch Pine, 
Hicks’ New Japanese Yew, Arborvitaes in variety, 
Canadian and Carolina Hemlock. 
We will be glad to advise you about the varieties you 
should plant to carry out your particular plans in your 
special location. 


Sizes and prices of Hicks’ Unusual Evergreens are given 
in our latest edition of “Home Landscapes,” a copy of 
which will be sent on request. 








Hicks’ NC urseries 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 
Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 

This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 

Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 

Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 


8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices 
Catalog now ready for distribution 


Wyman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








Roses, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, Delphiniums and 
Novelties and Standard Varieties of Perennial Plants 


Our 1927 catalogue is a work of art and 
we shall appreciate your request for a copy. 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 




















Cedar Hill 
Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. 


New York 


PEONIES LILACS 


IRISES 


Albert Lahodny 
Manager 


T. A. Havemeyer 


Owner 























USING ALOES TO KILL 
BIRCH BORERS 


E article recently published in Horticulture about the 

I experiments being made by H. B. Peirson, forest ento- 
mologist, in Maine, to determine the possibility of saving 
White Birches from the borers by using a preparation of 
aloes, has evidently aroused much interest because of the fact 


that White Birches all over the country are being killed by 
these pests. In a personal letter to an inquirer Professor Pier- 


son says :— 

The work which we are doing with aloes is still purely in the 
experimental stage, so that at present no recommendations are 
being made. Once, however, a White Birch is attacked by the 
bronze Birch borer, that tree is doomed, so that in case you wish 
to experiment with the aloes you cannot make matters any the 
worse. 

A solution of one-half ounce of aloes to eight ounces of water 
is used. The holes bored into the trees should be about three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter and one and one-half inches deep. They 
should be placed about four inches apart around the trunk at 
breast height and must be on a slight downward slant, so as to 
hold the solution of aloes. This can be put in with a medicine drop- 
per and the hole then sealed with parafine to prevent evaporation 
or the entrance of fungi. 

It would be my suggestion that you put the aloes solution in the 
trees right away. Of course limbs already dead will not come back 
to life, but the proof of the success will lie in the fact that no more 
limbs die. Dead limbs and branches should be carefully pruned off 
and the cut surfaces treated with a heavy lead paint. I would also 
advise fertilizing the trees rather heavily with a mixture of possi- 
bly bone meal and wood ashes, which should be placed in holes 
punched in the ground about two feet apart in a circle around the 
trees just underneath the outer part of the crown of the trees. 


PROTECTING HOLLYHOCKS 
FROM RUST 


It is not too late to set out Hollyhock plants, and good re- 
sults are obtained if young plants are used. The new Alle- 
gheny Hollyhocks are particularly satisfactory, having very 
large flowers with loosely arranged and fringed petals. Holly- 
hocks should always be given a sunny situation and reason- 
ably rich soil which is not very heavy. The main difficulty in 
growing Hollyhocks in recent years has been found in the 


| presence of rust, which often spreads over entire plants, 


quickly killing them. Frequent applications of bordeaux mix- 
ture will be helpful, but cannot be depended upon for com- 
plete immunity. It is very important to examine the plants 
often when they are young, and to immediately remove any 
foliage on which the rust-pustules appear. It is necessary to 
look on the under side of the leaves, where the first evidence 
will be found. Not only the leaf itself but the leaf stem too 
should be carefully removed and burned. The plants may look 
ragged as a result of this treatment, but in no other way can 
the trouble be kept from spreading. After the season becomes 
well advanced, there will be but little trouble, provided that 
early precautions have been taken. 


PHLOX AMOENA 


In their admiration for the Creeping Phlox subulata, 
garden makers often overlook Phlox amoena, which is an- 
other Alpine species. This Phlox will spread rapidly if left 
to itself, although it does not have the creeping appearance 
of P. subulata. It is very low growing, and forms little tufts 
which are covered with pretty rosy flowers at a height of six 
or eight inches. In the rock garden or when planted on 
banks, it may be allowed to have its own way for a consider- 
able period, but in the hardy border, where it is very much 
at home, it ought to be divided at least every three years. 
Phlox amoena remains in bloom for a week or two after P. 
subulata has lost its flowers. It is thoroughly hardy, and 
thrives particularly well in dry places. 
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Tulips, Hyacinths 
Narcissi 


and other bulbs for Fall planting 
at reduced rates. Ask for 


Fiske’s Special Bulb 
Circular 


(iree upon request); illustrated in 
color giving Low Prices good un- 
til August Ist. 


Perennial Seeds planted Now will 

produce strong plants which will 

winter well and be certain to 
flower next season. 


DELPHINIUM 
“New Hollyhock Strain” 
Enormous spikes of bloom of 
marvelous beauty from June 
through August. Pkt., 50c. 


Campanula Persicifolia 
New Giant Hybrids 
Strikingly beautiful blossoms 
in majestic spikes. 
Shirley. Pale blue, cup-and- 

saucer type. 
Snowdrift. Pure white. 
The King. Deep, rich blue, cup- 
and-saucer type. 
Separate colors only....Pkt. 50c 
Ask for Special Circular on 
other popular perennials 


Fiske Seed Company 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 














Irises Irises Irises | 


Dwarf, Tall Bearded, Beardless, Regelio- 
(yelus, Crested and others. The best of 
the old varieties and many of the newest 
introductions from a private garden at 
very reasonable prices. List sent on ap- 
plication, Ms 


WALTER TIMMERMAN 
2017 Freeman Ave., Kansas City, Kansas 








Field Grown 
DAHLIAS 


grown especially for the trade in heavy 
soil and no heavy feeding and full of 
vitality. Dahlia plants not just ordinary 
root cuttings but good strong plants 
well rooted and ready to grow for you 


from 8 to 4 in pots. 
boar Plants 
1. 


NY MRLs a aie 6a oe ie $1.00 $ .50 
Bashful Giant ........ 1.00 .50 
Boston White ........ 1.50 1.00 
Bertha Jost .....cccee 2.00 1.00 
PG EE 5 6.446-00-9 60 2.50 1.25 
i? ME dn.6.e'b:0:56 0.5% way 1.00 
Catherine Wilcox ..... . seers 
Ohampaine ........... 2.00 1.00 
fo) Cer 8.00 1.50 
— ) eee eee 
ae 1.50 
Emma De Groot ...... Yeap 
Ss OO ee 2.50 1.50 
Judge Parker ........ .75 -50 
Judge Marean ........ -75 .50 
Jersey Beauty ........ 1.00 -75 
Jersey Beacon ........ 8.50 1.50 
Jersey Ideal .......... aieate 8.00 
Jersey Jewel ......... 2.50 1.75 
Jersey Radiant ....... vtas 1.75 
Sereey TIME .cccccccce -75 were 
Jersey Pride ......... 1.00 eee 
King Solomow ........ ee 
King Fes .0ccc. bei ee: 
Margaret Mason ...... 8.25 1.75 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson .... | 2.00 
OG EY wvsees bee 2.00 -75 
—S i wy@qeseeem 8.00 8.75 
OU Bak cows oc-5 <6 8.50 1.25 . 
Robert Scott ........ - 500 2.50 
SPOROOMEOE 6 occ ocrcse 8.25 1.25 


World’s Best White ... 2.00 1.25 
To introduce our Dahlia pleat. collee- 
tion of 12 different, $5.00. Oollection 
of 12 Tubers, $5.00. Collection of 12 
Different Pompons, $2.50. Collection 
of 24 Different Pompons, $5.00. We 
have hundreds of other varieties. Send 
for our list. 


OBERTS DAHLIA GARDEN 





CHEDDAR PINKS FOR 
ROCK GARDENS 


Without doubt one of the best of species of Dianthus for 
the rock garden, when ease of culture is a factor as well as 
good bloom, is the Cheddar Pink (Dianthus caesius). It is 
really a miniature form of the common Grass Pink (D. 
plumarius) but of lower and more graceful habit. The 
narrow foliage is blue-green, the flowers a clear rose, of 
good size and very freely produced. It is certainly as showy 
as any rare species, and very easy of culture, compared to 
glacialis, alpinus and others. There are several forms in 
cultivation, the double form giving miniature rose Carna- 
tions. Many of the species tried from European sources have 
poor flowers or poor constitution, but this disappoints in 
neither. —Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanie Garden, Harvard University. 


DAPHNE GENKWA, A 
CHOICE SHRUB 


Daphne Genkwa is one of the interesting and unusual 
shrubs suited to a place in the most choice perennial border. 
Curiously enough the English authorities speak of it as but 
semi-hardy, though Mr. Rehder lists it as probably hardy in 
the Boston zone. Here at Groton it forms a slender, leggy 
bush (that is its general reputation apparently) about three 
feet high, with tubular, lilac flowers so much like those of a Per- 
sian Lilac that one wonders whether it is not a new Lilac 
with the habit of blooming before the leaves develop. All dur- 
ing the spring the branches are dark and dead to all intents 
and then, in late May, come the really lovely clusters, their 
color toning in delightfully with the mauve Darwin Tulips. 
Its culture and placing is well worth study and I plan to try 
it with the graceful arching sprays of Lonicera syringantha 
Wolfii. This, with its grayish green-starred lilac, should prove 
both a charming and fragrant setting for Genkwa, which, 
unfortunately, does not boast the perfume that we always 
associate with its near relative, the Garland flower (Daphne 
cneorum). —R. 8. Sturtevant. 
Lowthorpe School, Groton, Mass. 
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IRIS for present planting 


Being desirous of having Wellesley Iris blooming in the 
gardens of every reader of Horticulture, I make this liberal 
offer for strong, healthy divisions. 





each each 
ere ee $ .Zb is bias alg aie aa k« bee -25 
SE Oe wk aire nce v0 970 .. ae are eee — 
ER er ae 25 re 
FS ES aS ee aetna 35 CE SET ee aa ae 
Ds 6 + os 00 42 ea 1.00 Oe Me” «sha 9 68 p04 0 1.00 
I 0:0 ed, Aro She ai 75 | Mire. Allan Gray ........-;. 25 
5 Lk w 3 6 bale -75 meee, Ue. DOUWUM 2... 5... 25 
pO Perera eee 35 Mrs. Neubronner .......... .25 
J NSRP 
ee 35 EEE 
SX eae 1.00 | Pallida Speciosa ........... 25 
ree er 1.00 | Princess Beatrice ......... .75 
Sr 55k "2, Sie vie ernie’ -50 BER becvccs oes ‘+s a 
Sr -50 OS | eee .25 
EE oa 5 3:5 8810 69 bin oe -25 Queen Caterina ............ 1.00 
EY 55.570. a's ‘ork ge a a 1.00 EE 6a a\'s sino 90, 6 00's 09 .25 
Eee ee -50 EEE ae 
EE a dat ss 6's 30's oe aes .25 MmORNOns ........-. eas! san 
| EA heer ae 65 -d\e S's ve Hd aS 9S 1.00 
EL sss) 0 Sk © ine pet 25 I ree ere 75 
ERTS > sing oir0 Waighitn’ a caeeeee -25 se ty SCO 1.00 
I scars. 45 24 ty coogi 35 W. F. Go Se 25 
SE 54.0 ww os. oe Tekh e's) Sole ae 50 | Zua ERE aaa -75 
OO ee rerrerrrrs es el ar .25 
L. A. Williamson ...... -os Oe 100, $8.00. 
I Ore hindi tes 50 om -25 Siberica Snow Queen ...... .25 
SE I SS ain oo ane 1.00 ! 100, $8.00. 


For description of these and many others ask for catalogue. 
15 of a variety for the price of 10. Ask for quotations on 
large lots. Mixed varieties (not labeled), 100 for $5.00, 
1000 for $45.00. If you want what you want WHEN you 


want it try us and tell your neighkors how we use you. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills 











For Better 


Gardens-~ 


KILL INSECTS 
No matter what plants, flowers or 
trees are infested, ‘‘Black Leaf 40°’ 
(nicotine sulphate) is the old reli- 
able spray for killing aphis, thrip, 
leaf hopper and similar insects. That 
is the successful gardener’s way. 
He keeps “Black Lesf 40” on haad 
knowing that these pests may appear 
almost over-night. 


EASY TO USE 


Instructions come with every 
package. The ounce bottle, 
for 35c, makes six gallons of 
effective spray. Sold also in 
larger sizes, by druggists 
hardware, seed or depart 
ment stores. 

TOBACCO BY-PRODUOTS 
& CHEMICAL CORP., Inc 








407, 
Nicotine 


Perfect Flowers 






















A Complete List of Nursery 
stock — Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreen Shrubs, etc., in speci- 
mens, small transplants and seed- 
ling sizes. 
Write for our Short Guide 1927. 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church St., New York City 
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BEAUTIFUL 


ROSES 


” EEP your bushes clean by spraying with VoLcK. 
It kills red spider, aphis and most insect pests, 
prevents mildew, and leaves the foliage a deep, lus- 
trous, attractive green. Non-poisonous, non- 
injurious and non-oftensive to use. Does not smart 
the eyes or have harsh effect on the skin, Clean and 


pieasant to handle. Mixes readily with cold water, 


Invaluable in controlling insect pests on almost all 
flowering and ofnamental plants, shrubs, vines, ber- 
ries, vegetebles, and fiuit trees. Write for booklet 


“Producing Perfect Plants.” It you cannot obtain 


VOLCK trom your local dealer, send te us direct. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CO. 
204 Franklin St. + * * New York, N.Y. 


VOLCK 


—the scientific insecticide, 
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LECTURES AT HILLCREST ein 
— GARDENS DREER’S 
It is announced by Miss Marian Roby Case that the follow- MIDSUMMER 
ing lectures will be given at Hillerest Gardens, Weston, CATALOGUE 
Mass., the coming season, the hour of each lecture being || Order now the winter and | 
3.30 p.m. spring flowering Bulbs it lists, | 
9 mn ~ - 2a . ; r . | 
June 29. The History and Breeding of the Iris, by Mr. John || to be sure of them for fall. 
C, W ister, I resident of the American Iris Society. Profit by its expert advice on 
July 6. The Cultivation of Lilies, by E. H. Wilson, Keeper ye hier 
i the planting of Vegetables and 
Trade Mark Registered of the Arnold Arboretum. ice | ie oa 
. 4 . e « « y + 
For Th Wh July 13. Rock Gardens, by Mrs. Cyrus W. Merrell, formerly a oe 
or ose oO ‘ 4 . of Seasonable Seeds 
I Their Fl ' of the Lowthorpe School of Landscape Gardening for ' 
ove eir owers:! Women. A copy free if you mention 
Ir IS so easy to keep your fow- | July 20. Value of Plant Hybrids, by A. B. Stout, Director of “Horticulture” 
ers, plants, shrubs and vegetables the Laboratories of the New York Botanicai Gardens. HENRY A. DREER 
free from all of the various injuri- | July 27. Snakes in Our Gardens, by Miss Isabel Hoopes, 3 ; . 
ous sucking and chewing pests, if Rowley, Mass. 1306 Spring Garden Street 
you will spray them with Wilson’s | Ayoust 2. Rambles and Scrambles in the Rocky Mountain Philadelphia, Pa. 
O. K. Plant Spray. National Park, by Mr. Herbert W. Gleason, well-known 
Wilson’s O. Z yee, te d = the —4 lecturer. 
mous insecticide which has been use : ; ; 
for more than 20 years hy, posminess August 10. Dahlias and Their Culture, by Mr. Marshall A. Hurts Evercrery 
horticulturists, ists an superin- . > a ° Ss 
tondents of latge estetes all over the Howe, Assistant Director of the New York Botanical 
country. Powerful, yet harmless and Gard ; Complete assortment of varieties for orna- 
clean. Ideal for use outdoors or enter ardens. poe nae. we Het De Luxe 
glass, in both large and small homes. . ry iQ ‘ illeres ‘ 2 catalog in natural colors, c. 
Recommended by the Officers of the August 1. Experiences of a Hillerest Boy at the Massachu D. HILL NURSERY CO 
Garden Club of America. Our spray setts Agricultural College, by Mr. Dennis Crowley, a Hill- . — , 
calendar, which gives you the correct : 1s aw - Evergreen Specialists 
oo = ae a —— yn is eres Oy. : ; ; . Box 317 DUNDEE, ILL. 
ces Seibel August 24. Travels of Birds, by Mrs. Harriet Upham Goode, 
1 Quart $1.00 1 Gallon $3.00 Birdacres, Sharon. 
5 Gallons $12.00 10 Gallons $20.00 August 31. A Bird Contest, by Miss Inez A. Perry, Sudbury, ROCK PLANTS 
aenmmeecenral Mass Delightful, interesting and rare plants 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER Mass. for the Rock Garden or edging. 
Don’t hoe . . . just sprinkle — Wil- "Wise tee maaan ae ete. 
son’s Weed Killer. Kills all weeds, vines, ; 
poison ivy, etc. One good application a A GARDEN IN A FLO W ER POT WILL ROUNDS 
year is sufficient. oe ong — to The Studio Gardens 
apply — ene gallon makes gallons PS : A 
when diluted with water. Folder mailed An exhibit which attracted much attention at the recent 113 First St. Dept. A, Lowell, Mass. — 
0 request. . 
giriceta: flower show in Boston was made by A. H. Hews & Co., of Glori ic ted — 
oS. © Gallons $8.00 | Cambridge, Mass. It consisted of a mammoth flower pot, sixteen | , , pean oc ardens 
Prices on larger quantities on request ° ° > ° ° ° ‘ A few dollars will buy seeds of the World's Cheicest Plats 
inches high, and fifteen inches wide, which contained nearly a Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds {2 ,°"*, ° 
° ° : the 1 
Sold at leading seed, flower, hardware dozen openings at different heights from the bottom to the irom Th mates aed seein, Sie cei loos 
and department stores everywhere. lan ; rac eds duty free. Sample collection containing 15 disti 
not obtainable at your dealer, write us. top of the pot. Each opening was as large as the top of an sprigtics #32 varieties, $288. "Also 10 varteties of any 
ordinary flower pot, and was used in the same way, so that | thus, Gentians, ‘Hypericums, “Liliums, Papavers,  lrimulas, 
Also Manufacturers of 3 | diff ki d f fl t th det ny or Violas, $1.25. Remittance by post- 
a] 7 ‘ y a oO be in or ° 
WILSON’S SCALE-O elg ut 1 erent Inds 0 owers were grown oge er, pro mee, 0. A ©. hattieen . 
staid ducing a very interesting and unusual effect. This pot, which Care of HORTICULTURE 4 
An Effective Dormant Spray : a . 5 4 Ms 155 East 42nd Street New York City 
is designed for use on porches and for garden decoration, was D 
e > . ° H 
doubtless adapted from a type of pot which has been in use 
Dept. E for years in southern Europe, and in which strawberries as OLD ENGLISH 
- ell as ering Ss are so imes mn. 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY well as flowering plants are sometimes grown BOXWOOD 














Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 











PLANT STAKES 
Rust-Proof Steel 
Easily Set Effective 
Inconspicuous 

.....$2.00 per 100 
3.00 per 100 
. 4.00 per 100 
Post Paid in N. E. 
THE WASHBURN COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 




















THE COMBINATION FLOWER POT 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Spring planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 














Rock Garden Bulbs 
Collection $5.00 Prepaid 
Fall delivery 


12 Chionodoxa, blue and white 

12 Crocus Susianus, dwarfest early gold 

12 Grape Hyacinths, snow white 

12 Grape Hyacinths Heavenly Blue 

12 Scilla Siberica, blue 

12 Tulip Marjoletti, primrose and rec 
Ask for a Bulb Catalog 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 
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Che Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to 
the interests of Horticulture. It was organized 
in 1827, and will soon celebrate its Centennial 
Anniversary. 

The Society’s rooms are located at 1600 Wal- 
nut Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are 
open daily to members and their friends, except 
on Sundays and holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and 
contains all the leading horticultural books and 
magazines as well as the catalogues of practi- 
cally every important seedsman and nurseryman 
in Europe and America. 

Members may borrow books by showing their 
Membership Cards. Members may also obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian 
Tables and chairs are provided for those who 
wish to rest and read. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given 
during the winter and exhibitions of Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables are held at fre- 
quent intervals in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) 
entitles member to admission to all Lectures and 
Exhibitions given by the Society. 

A copy of Horticulture is sent to all members, 
without charge, twice each month. 

Members and friends are frequently invited to 
inspect some of the beautiful private gardens in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

The Society desires to increase its membership 
in order that its work and influence may be 
extended. 

Any person may become a member on being 
recommended by a member, or on application to 
the Secretary. The annual dues are $3.00. 


June Flower Show 


of 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York 


June 17-18 - 19 - 1927 


at the 


American Museum of 
Natural History 


77th Street and Central Park West 
New York City 


No schedule is to be issued for this 
show but invitation is extended to 
bring for exhibit anything that may 


be in bloom at the time. 


Library and Office 


Che Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


Address the Secretary 
Horticultural Hall 








1600 WALNUT ST. 


Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 
PHILADELPHIA 








598 Madison Ave., New York City | Boston 
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CABBAGE WORMS 
Destroyed by Dusting with 
Hammond’s Slug Shot 


So used for 35 years 
Sold by all seed dealers 


For pamphlets worth having write 


B. HAMMOND, Beacon, N. Y. 











Rundle HUMUS 


For the Price is the Best and Cheapest 


Fertility Maker 
$52 for 5, 00 1b. 982 per fon. 


FOB Stanhope NL 








WILLIAMS 


“Del-Bli” 


| For DELPHINIUMS —A Preventative of Blight 


| Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. wittiamMs & SONS 





———-MILLERSVILLE, MD. 








o YOUR TREES 


" dg ‘SPRAY RAY OIL 
SUN OIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOW ASPARAGUS CUTTINGS 
ARE MADE 


Please tell me how asparagus cuttings are 
desired to obtain particularly good plants. 

The propagation of asparagus crowns by cuttings is usually 
for especially high-producing male plants. The practice is to 
cut the crowns into pieces containing eight or 10 roots, imme- 
diately setting them in the soil and keeping them moist. The 
roots should be cut off about 10 inches from the crowns. 
This is more for convenience in planting than any effect that 
it has on the growth of the cutting. The buds are usually 
broken off, especially the large ones, and the cutting is made 
regardless of the locations of the buds. These cuttings will 
form new buds when they start to grow. The propagating of 
the plants should be done early in the spring. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


June 18-19. Boston, Mass. Peony Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, at Horticultural Hall. 

June 25-26. Boston, Mass. Rose, Strawberry and Sweet Pea 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

August 17-18. East Lansing, Mich. Annual show of the Michigan 
Gladiolus Society. 

August 20-21. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, at Horticultural Hall. 

August 24-27. Kitchener, Ont. Exhibition of the Kitchener Hor- 
ticultural Society, at the Auditorium. 

August 25-26. Hartford, Conn. Annual meeting and exhibition of 
the American Gladiolus Society, in the State Armory. 

September 1-2. San Francisco, Calif. Annual Exhibition of the 
Dahlia Society of San Francisco, in the Palace Hotel. 

September 10-11. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition of the Massa- 


made when it is 


chusetts Horticultural Society, at Horticultural Hall. 

September 10-18. Brussels, Belgium. Grand International Expo- 
sition of the Royal Society of Horticulture and Agriculture of 
Brussels, at the Palais du Cinquantenaire. 









Dignified; Exclusive Pro- 
ay fession not overrun with 


competitors. Crowded 
with opportunity for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 


0,000 incomes attained by experts. 

Easy’ _ master under our correspond- 
ence atnele. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 

















GENUINE 
‘PHILADELPHIA 


Lawn 
Mowers 


18 Hand 


4 Horse 3 Motor 
The Philadelphia Lawn 
Mower Company 
31st & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





UCKWHEAT 
HULLS ;vtLs 


SNOWFLARES' , 


For good black earth—use black Buck- 
wheat hulls, the moisture holding soil 
improver which is superior to commercial 
humus. Will not break down even the 
most delicate seedlings. Folder and prices 
upon request. 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 
TOWANDA, PA. 
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Now Ready ..... Six 


ie isn’t a book—it’s a miracle between covers. 
House & Garden’s Second Book of Gardens, 
with 650 illustrations, each a little windowfull 
of bloom. or a diagram telling you how to set the 
stage for blooming later on. (There was another 
Book of Gardens before this one, but it sold out 
two years ago, to everybody’s sorrow. This one’s 
better; Richardson Wright says so, and he did 
them both. ) 


Annuals, perennials, herbaceous borders, vines of all 
kinds, trees, shrubs—rock gardens, wild gardens, gar- 
den pools and brookside gardens, gardens of bulbs, 
dooryard gardens, gardens in the shade, seashore gar- 
dens, window box gardens and lordly greenhouses— 
landscape gardening, with everything about beds, 
paths, walls, steps, trellises, furniture—individual 
fowers and their growing, roses, larkspur, chrysan- 
themums, phlox, iris, peonies—a whole round prac- 
tical year of the Gardener’s Calendar—a list of books 
on which any gardener’s soul will fall with cries of joy. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


House & Garden’s 


Second Book of Gardens, $5 


Postage 20 cents ertra 


If you have a garden, or hope to have a garden, it 
can’t be properly educated without this book. If 
you have no hope of a garden—this is the only 
cheering substitute. What does it cost? Five lit- 
tle grass-green dollars. Lay them one on top of 
the other and climb over them into the year’s 
nicest surprise. 


224 pages 650 illustrations 


Planting of early cosmos and plantain lilies, to 
flower in the dry hot days of early August 
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HANOI INVATAVATVATUARATTAR EP HUIUUNAUIVUVUNULUGSLLEO THAAD 


House & GARDEN, Greenwich, Conn. 
For $5.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden's Second 
Book of Gardens Name 
For $5.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden’s Second 


ook of Interiors A ddress 


For $4.20 inclosed, send me 1 copy of House & Garden's Second 
Book of Flouses 


|SPECIAL: For $12 inclosed, send me 1 copy of ALL THREE 














